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Save? What for? Few of the up-and-coming generation 
have ever known a rainy day: is it surprising that many do not think to save? Yet the need for 


saving, regular saving, is great—in their own interests and in the Country’s. 


How best to save? Life Assurance—the greatest single source of regular 
personal saving—offers protection for the newly married, provision for the newly born, 
and security in later years. People save for the future through Life Assurance, 


because of a confidence justified by a long record of integrity and sound management. 





L i fe Assu ra Nn ce a safeguard of real prosperity 
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THE PROPOSITION IS PEACE 


N Monday the Foreign Secretary treated the residents 

of Ollerton (Notts) to a succinct summary of the 

Government’s rationalisations of its Cyprus policy 
With one of his contentions there can be wholehearted agree- 
ment: that it ill becomes the Labour Party to try to make 
political capital out of the island’s troubles, considering it was 
Labour’s fault that they were not dealt with at a time when 
settlement would have been simple. Otherwise, Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd’s arguments deserve enumeration only because they pro- 
vide so striking an illustration of his policy’s strategic, political 
and moral bankruptcy. 

Bernard Shaw once proved that one cannot argue with flat- 
earthers, by himself proving convincingly that the earth is flat 
Mr. Lloyd’s speech has the same air of desperate logic. Cyprus, 
he claims, has to be held down to prevent ‘a breach of faith 
with the rising generation’; to preserve English strategic in- 
lerests; and to enable us to carry out our responsibilities to 
NATO. Cyprus is probably not so very valuable strategically; 
but if it were, it must be apparent even to the Ollerton (Notts) 
village idiot that to cause turmoil in Cyprus is no way to 
preserve British strategic interests; and that to alienate Greece 
i$ NO way to sustain the strength of NATO. The risk to NATO 
is the more serious, because British strategic interests in the 
Middle East have dwindled in the last five years. There is no 
longer any prospect that Britain could ‘go it alone’ in a conflict 
there, except within the NATO framework. It is the frame- 
work, therefore, that is the vital consideration; and with Cyprus 
and Greece so hostile the alliance in that region is jeopardised. 

Mr. Lloyd could do with a sabbatical year, devoted to the 
study of nationalism in history. Very little reading would be 
fequired to realise how irrelevant is his statement that ‘the 
lerrorists have not the backing of more than a tiny fraction 
of the population.’ Terrorists rarely have. From Ireland, for 
*xample, between 1916 and 1921, correspondent after corre- 


spondent reported that the Irish Republican Army was a tiny 
force (which was true: it comprised a few hundred men) un- 
representative of the ordinary Irish people. Exactly the same 
kind of reports are now being sent back by The Times repre- 
sentative in Nicosia; he actually wrote hopefully this week 
about the lack of enthusiasm for terror among ‘the shopkeepers, 
and those who own hotels, bars, and places of entertainment.’ 
The test is not whether such people like the terror, for of course 
they detest it; but whether they—or anybody else—will move 
a finger, given the opportunity, to help the authorities. They 
will not. 

Mr. Lloyd is shocked by the fact that most of the terrorists’ 
acts of brutality ‘have been directed against their fellow- 
Cypriots.” As his own country has never been occupied by the 
enemy, he may understandably find it hard to see the occupa- 
tion through Cypriot eyes; but he might ask himself what 
would be his feelings if, say, Ollerton (Notts) were an enemy- 
held base. For whom would his contempt be the stronger: the 
forces of the occupying power, or the Englishmen who join 
those forces? Or—to put it in another way—can Mr. Lloyd not 
understand that a member of the French Resistance, down to 
his last bullet, might have preferred—given the choice—to 
spare Goering, in order to destroy Laval? These parallels are 
not exact, but they are close enough to demonstrate that our 
statesmen would do well to avoid righteous indignation. 
However much Mr. Lloyd and the British people are shocked 
by terrorism, the Cypriots feel no such revulsion; and no 
amount of exhortation from this country will alter the fact. 

For much the same reason, too, Mr. Lloyd’s concluding 
argument breaks down. Terrorism, he considers, must be ‘met 
firmly, with force, in order to preserve public order and politi- 
cal decencies in Cyprus.’ ‘To preserve public order,’ indeed! 
For a year, hardly a day has passed without some fresh 
disorder, and, since the Foreign Minister spoke, ugly incidents 
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have multiplied. Murder has taken over. As for political 
decencies, if there is one thing which is absolutely certain it is 
that there will not again be politics, decent or indecent, in the 
normal sense of the term, under the present regime. There 
comes a time in the rising heat of nationalism when there can be 
no ordinary political discussion; and it has been reached in 
Cyprus. There are Turks, and Greeks; the rest are silenced. 


* * * 


But of what purpose to say this when it was so definitively 
and finely said nearly two hundred years ago? In the second 
of his great speeches on conciliation with America, Edmund 
Burke discussed the use of force to repress rebellious colonists, 
and dismissed it because it was temporary; because it was 
uncertain; and because it impaired the object it sought to 
preserve. Instead, he argued, ‘the proposition is peace. Not 
peace through the medium of war; not peace to be hunted 
throughout the labyrinth of intricate and endless negotiations; 
not peace to arise but of universal discord fomented, from 
principle, in all parts of the empire; not peace to depend on the 
juridical determination of perplexing questions, or the precise 
marking of the shadowy boundaries of a complex government. 
It is simple peace: sought in its natural course and its ordinary 
haunts. It is peace, sought in the spirit of peace.’ Cyprus cannot 
now be regained for the Commonwealth; as with the American 
colonies in 1775, events have gone too far. But at least the 
present tragedy of daily outrage, destruction and murder can 
be ended; at least Cyprus can be restored to a place in the 
Western comity, if the Government here is prepared to swallow 
its pride, and to admit that what has been done has been a 
disastrous deviation from the true Conservative tradition: the 
tradition of Burke. 


THE FRENCH IN MOSCOW 


“THE Moscow journey has brought about no real surprises. 

The lessening of tension continues, has even been in- 
creased, but the major problems still await solutions and will 
probably wait a long time.’ It is hard not to agree. with Le 
Monde’s verdict on the visit to Moscow of the French Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister, and the phrases will have a 
familiar ring about them for English readers. That is what the 
British press said after the Soviet visit. No doubt M. Pineau’s 
plan for economic aid to underdeveloped countries through the 
UN received a less glacial reception in Moscow than at the 
NATO meeting in Paris, but the fact that, in the words of the 
communiqué, ‘the Soviet leaders . . . [reserved] their own 
point of view on the methods for implementing the plan’ robs 
their concession of most of its value. Indeed, it is not very 
likely that the USSR would surrender its numerous opportuni- 
ties for making propaganda out of aid to underdeveloped 
countries for a plan run entirely by the UN. 

Yet, if the French visit has brought about no significant 
advance in the main paths of international relations, that is not 
to say that it was not important. The series of exchanges 
between the leaders of Western Europe and those of the Soviet 
Union is very evidently part of a deliberate Soviet policy. 
What that policy is was indicated by M. Khrushchev, if we are 
to believe the correspondents of Le Monde, who accompanied 
the French statesmen. In the course of a violent diatribe against 
the Americans the Russian leader declared that the aim of 
Soviet policy was to develop an understanding with Britain and 
France and thus to place the Americans in a position where 
they would have to negotiate with the USSR. In spite of all 
their attempts at reassurance it is evident that the Russians do 
envisage a situation where America could be shorn of her 
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European allies, and it is also clear that the basis of Soviet 
thinking on foreign affairs is a perfectly genuine fear of the 
US. 

What conclusions should Western European States draw 
from these facts? First, the American alliance must continue 
to be the foundation on which they base their policy. But, 
secondly, they would be wise to do all they can to reassure 
Russia on the eventual aims of the Western alliance. If, as 
seems to be the case, Britain and France are far better placed 
than America to talk to the Soviet Union, it is important that 
they should talk, even though the results in terms of decisions 
may be negligible. For the moment, indeed, such talks are 
better kept off specific problems like that of Germany, singe 
neither Russia nor America seems prepared to contemplate 
anything but a unilateral concession on the part of their 
opponents. And, if Germany is a case where the Communist 
world seems clearly in the wrong, this is by no means so true 
of questions like Formosa or, for that matter, Southern Viet 
Nam. The surrender of trump cards in a hand of power polities 
can only be the result either of imminent danger of war or else 
of a growing trust. There is no danger of war at the moment, 
but there is no trust either. Yet European statesmen are ina 
good position to test Russian sincerity. They cannot be asked 
to give anything away, since they have no power to do so, and 
they can also avoid the kind of provocation given by Mr. Dulles 
in his statement on the recent announcement of reductions in 
the Soviet armed forces. The idea which has haunted French 
foreign policy for a very long time, that France (and perhaps 
Britain) can be a bridge between the USSR and the US, is 
possibly neither so sinister nor so highfaluting as it sounds, 
All this has been carried a stage farther forward by MM. Mollet 
and Pineau’s trip to Russia. 

However, a policy of understanding with Britain and France 
requires from the USSR certain concessions of tact, if not of 
substance. The moderation of the Soviet statement on Algeria 
in the agreed communiqué makes an impression only partially 
effaced by the jovial brutality of M. Khrushchev’s toast to the 
success of the Arabs in their struggle for political and social 
freedom (it would be over-subtle to remark that the Algerians 
are, for the most part, not Arabs). Certainly, the Russians must 
feel strongly opposed to French policy in Algeria, and it is, 
therefore, all the more remarkable that they should have been 
so restrained (it is worth noting that a similar restraint has been 
exercised by the French Communist Party). Behind the ano 
dyne phrases evidently lies a real fear that French withdrawal 
from Algeria would mean an increase of American influence 
there, while restraint now gives the USSR a weapon to hold 
over the heads of French governments in the future. 


* * * 


The moral of this particular episode is clear. While talking 
to the Soviet Union, the Western Powers would do well to 
attend to the chinks in their own armour. To have to ask the 
Russians not to encourage colonial rebellions is a humiliating 
and probably useless preliminary to the discussion of wider 
international problems. Here Britain has also become vulnet 
able. In the case of Algeria, the French Government should 
consider most carefully the plan put forward by Mr. Neh, 
which depends on the establishment of a multi-racial automo 
mous state. It may be that this will provide a solution 104 
seemingly insoluble tangle, and it is urgent that one should be 
found. Not the least of the lessons that M. Mollet should have 
learned in Moscow is that France cannot conduct an even 
moderately active foreign policy while bleeding to death i 
North Africa. 
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Portrait of the Week 


NCE again colonial problems absorbed most 

attention: for at home, the temptation was to forget 

about automation, wage demands and restrictive prac- 
tices (though they were being busily discussed at various 
conferences) and lie out in the holiday sun. But the news from 
the Colonies was not encouraging. For a moment it seemed as 
if the Singapore negotiations, broken off just before the 
Spectator went to press last week, might prosper on the re- 
bound; but Mr. David Marshall was unable to persuade the rest 
of his delegation to agree to the proposals he made to Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd; and in the circumstances Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
could do nothing but reject them. So back Mr. Marshall has 
had to go to a Singapore already restive; with threats of strikes, 
and with the prospect of a new Government—under Mr. Lee 
Quan-yew, of the People’s Action Party—which will refuse to 
govern. The party's intention is to take power only in order to 
overthrow the constitution. 

From Cyprus the news grew worse, with outrages multiply- 
ing; and a new strategic complication arose following the 
growth of discontent in Aden. Lord Lloyd, Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, announced there that no relaxation of 
British responsibility to the colony could be permitted in the 
foreseeable future because of its strategic and economic impor- 
tance. The only effect of the statement had been to destroy 
the prospects of the moderate pro-Commonwealth party, the 
Aden Association; and to give comfort to the Arab Nationalist 
Front. In South Africa the Cape Provincial Division of the 
Supreme Court unanimously decided to uphold the legality of 
the Senate Act, 1955, and to reject the application by two 
coloured voters to have their names reinstated on the electoral 
roll. It was not, therefore, from the point of view of comfortable 
Commonwealth developnient, a happy week. 

M. Mollet returned to Paris from Moscow with little more 
than the usual vague reassurances that familiarity breeds inter- 
national content. He was just in time for the close of the long 
secrets trial, which ended with the counsel for Baranés, who 
was acquitted, coming to blows with the son of Labrusse, who 
was sentenced; and with Labrusse throwing a glass at Baranés, 
slightly injuring his face. Nothing in the trial became it like the 
leaving on’t. M. Mollet now once again has to face the 


desperate situation in Algeria, with M. Mendés-France at 
last resigning from the Government, and with no likely 
way out of the impasse presenting itself—unless he dares to 
grasp the helping hand held out by Mr. Nehru, who has out- 
lined a five-point plan to resolve the Algerian conflict and to 
promote a negotiated settlement. The growing tension in 
France will make any such settlement difficult; the recent loss 
of young reservists on patrol has struck the French imagination 
even more forcibly than many far uglier incidents. 

In the United States the gradual total immersion in Presi- 
dential politics has been at least temporarily checked by two 
other controversies; on foreign aid, where the foreign affairs 
committee of Congress lopped $1,000 million off the sum the 
administration are asking for military aid to America’s allies: 
and on defence, where a violent inter-Service dispute is raging. 
It follows the publication of what was alleged to be an Air 
Force document, exposing the complete uselessness of the air- 
craft carrier as a military weapon; and the dispute is so bitter 
that it has almost obscured the news of the proposed reduction 
in the strength of the American armed forces. 

Against all expectations, a candidate in opposition to 
Syngman Rhee was elected to the vice-presidency of South 
Korea. Mr. Chang, an anti-Communist, felt it wise to become 
‘inaccessible’ during the count: Mr. Rhee has since conceded 
that this defeat, and the reduction of his own majority from 
75 per cent. to 55 per cent., may possibly be a reflection of the 
public will. The first air-dropped H-bomb had a reported 
luminosity of ‘more than 500 suns’; the fall-out fell out respect- 
ably. A new Jordan Prime Minister has promised to review the 
Anglo-Jordan Treaty. Sir Max Beerbohm died in Rapallo; and 
Maurice Tate, one of cricket’s most beloved figures, at Wad- 
hurst in his native Sussex. Mr. John Betjeman has received the 
Russel Loines award for poetry from the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. British grocers are agitating to be allowed 
to charge for the free advertising which they give by putting 
goods in their shop windows. British caterers are agitating 
against the BBC’s erratic weather forecasts. And two film stars 
who were married in Florence made sure of their publicity by 
employing, as best man, a gossip writer of the Daily Mirror, 
and, as bridesmaid, a gossip writer on the Daily Express. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


pejorative instead of an analytical concept. It is being 

used by all sorts and conditions of people, usually with 
axes to grind and chips on their shoulders, to indicate those in 
Positions of power whom they happen to dislike most. This is 
a pity. If by the Establishment is meant no more than those 
who exercise power, then the phrase has no special meaning 
and need not have been coined. But if the Establishment is a 
useful phrase, it is because it denotes something other than the 
Power Elite (the term comes from a new American book*), 
because it denotes, not the oligarchs, but those who create 
and the pressures which sustain the climate of opinion within 
which they have to act. The Establishment, as a concept, is 
concerned with the meteorology of power. For purely descrip- 
tive (and, of course, not pejorative) purposes, one could show 
the Establishment today. on one of those fascinating meteoro- 
logical maps, as a vast depression centred over the British Isles, 
* Tae Power ELIre. By C. Wright Mills. (O.U_P., 30s.) 


o the Establishment is in danger of becoming a 





only occasionally disturbed by a ridge of high pressure. The 
further outlook is that the depression will continue indefinitely. 

Let me begin by taking a hypothetical example of how the 
Establishment might act. If I wished to forward the project for 
creating a University of Brighton I would not conduct a public 
campaign. I would not even seek out politicians or men of 
wealth. | would merely try to engage the active support of four 
people: the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Warden of All 
Souls, the Editor of The Times and Lady Violet Bonham 
Carter. (1 said this was a purely hypothetical example.) It might 
be possible to find a substitute for one or other of these, but 
there is no doubt that this is the First IV. If I had the whole- 
hearted support of them all I would be confident of eventual 
success and would sit back to wait for my Hon. LL.D. 
(Brighton). The Archbishop of Canterbury would not only get 
the project discussed in the House of Lords, where he would 
also support it, but he might even persuade the Lord Mayor of 
London to interest the City at yet another Mansion House 
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dinner; the Warden of All Souls, besides taking care of the 
academic world, would turn his Common Room into an intelli- 
gence headquarters for the whole operation; the Editor of The 
Times would open his correspondence columns to the idea, 
probably starting with a column-length letter from Lord 
Radcliffe, and would then round the correspondence off with a 
leading article which managed to give the impression that the 
whole idea had arisen quite spontaneously (‘It is not often that 
the voluntary spirit can achieve much these days, but . . .’); 
and Lady Violet Bonham Carter would, I hope, be on the 
telephone. 

This, as I have said, is a purely hypothetical example. But if 
anyone wishes to trace how the First IV have recently acted 
in concert he will find that they all played their appropriate 
roles in the campaign against commercial television. On the 
surface it might appear that they were defeated, since commer- 
cial television is here. But the victory was really theirs. Com- 
mercial television is no more free than BBC television, and it 
is under the matronly supervision of two most respectable 
Establishment figures, Sir Kenneth Clark, who is also the 
Chairman of the Arts Council, and Sir Robert Fraser, formerly 
Director of the Central Office of Information. The point, surely, 
is that in both the hypothetical example of the University of 
Brighton and the real example of the campaign against com- 
mercial television the Establishment had a collective opinion 
which those in positions of power could not ignore. This 
opinion is separate from public opinion and, indeed, helps to 
create it; it is also separate from the opinion of particular and 
powerful interests. Establishment opinion has its own life and 
its own resources. 

* * € 

The idea of the Establishment, then, is less concerned with 
the men who exercise power, the politicians, the industrialists, 
the trade union leaders, the generals, the admirals and the air 
marshals, than with the eminent and grey figures who are 
invited each year by the Sunday Times to record the books 
which they have found most enjoyable during the past twelve 
months. In a way, these compose the Establishment short-list 
and, unless he is asked to deliver the Reith Lectures, it is 
doubtful whether an Establishment figure can receive any more 
open public acknowledgement than that which the Sunday 
Times can bestow. In order to see the Establishment in full 
array one must go to an Arts Council reception or a party given 
by the New Statesman and Nation at Londonderry House. 
Then, as one trips over the feet of Sir John Rothenstein only 
to fall into the arms of Sir George Barnes, one begins to under- 
stand how men of great power and great wealth become en- 
meshed by the Establishment. The opinion of the Establish- 
ment is moderate, civilised, insinuating, as irresistible as the 
cadences of Sir Harold Nicolson. 

I have already said that Establishment opinion is separate 
from public opinion and, indeed, helps to create it. This is 
worth emphasising because in The Times Literary Supplement 
a few months ago, when he was reviewing Sir Evelyn Wrench’s 
biography of Geoffrey Dawson, Sir Norman Angell criticised 
those who read into the story of Munich a ‘conspiracy’ theory 
of politics. The blame for Munich, he said, rested squarely on 
the flabbiness of public opinion. Sir Norman Angell’s argu- 
ment is open to two criticisms. First, there is not the slightest 
doubt that, whatever the influence of public opinion on policy, 
the influence of Establishment opinion was at least as impor- 
tant and far more direct. When Sir Evelyn Wrench quotes 
Charles Brodribb’s description of All Souls as ‘an unofficial 
club for running, or helping to run, the destinies of the British 
Empire,’ he is merely acknowledging a fact which Sir Norman 
Angell has chosen to ignore. Secondly, if public opinion was at 
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fault, who helped to create it? Who but the Editor of Thie 
Times? Who but those round the ‘disastrous dinner table’ at 
All Souls? Who but the BBC, the obedient voice less of the 
Government than of the Establishment (This is an interesting 
point. Successive Directors-General of the BBC vaunted their 
independence of governmental control. But what does goy. 
ernmental control matter, if the pervasive influence of the 
Establishment achieves all that is necessary?) As much as, if 
not more than, public opinion, Establishment opinion creates 
the climate in which men of power must act. 

Since the reality of the Establishment does not exist in any 
formal power which its members have or in the positions they 
hold, but in a common attitude, the defence of that common 
attitude becomes its first concern. Establishment opinion js 
therefore set against (which is different from saying that it js 
opposed to) new opinion. The Establishment is not insensitive 
to new ideas and new trends, but it develops a formidable 
resistance to them. Just as it is far removed from the rough 
hurly-burly of industry, so it is far removed from the heart- 
searchings of the dissatisfied and the young. Lucky Jim is not 
a stranger to the Establishment—it is even quite likely that 
Lord David Cecil was his tutor—but he will have to work his 
passage before he is accepted seriously and not just as an 
interesting oddity. By the time he has done that, he will have 
been so groomed by Sir Harold Nicolson, his corners rubbed 
off by Mr. A. L. Rowse and his sensibility developed by Mr. 
Cyril Connolly, that he will be fully equipped to recommend 
travel books to the readers of the Sunday Times and even open 
an exhibition at The Times Bookshop 

Establishment opinion, then, is something other than the 
opinion of men of power or power interests; something other 
than public opinion; and it is resistant to new opinion. It is, in 
fact, what its name implies, the established body of prevailing 
ideas, quite as resistant to true Conservatism as to true Social- 
ism, the voice of the status quo. For this reason, the influence 
of the Establishment should be recognised, since it so largely 
determines the context within which men of power must act 
and public opinion is formed. With its intricate personal con- 
nections (dynastic marriages between hereditary houses have 
been replaced by dynastic marriages between such bodies as 
the Arts Council, the BBC and Nuffield College), with not only 
important means of communication (such as The Times and 
the BBC) at its disposal but also an important share in patron- 
age (through a host of committees and councils), its influence 
is pervasive even when it is indirect. Yet one must thank which- 
ever gods control Britain’s destiny that it is there. Men of 
power need to be checked by a collective opinion which is 
stable and which they cannot override: public opinion needs its 
counter; new opinion must be tested. These the Establishment 
provides: the check, the counter and the test. 


* * * 


These thoughts were partly provoked by reading Mr. Mills’s 
book on the American Power Elite. He sets out (in language 
which is almost unreadable, but it is worth persisting) the 
backgrounds. instincts and connections of the comparatively 
few men who ‘are in command of the major hierarchies and 
organisations of modern [American] society.’ He attempts t0 
define the ‘social areas’ within which the process of policy 
making goes on, and much of his researches and conclusions 
are rewarding. But most rewarding of all is the overwhelming 
impression which he leaves that he is describing the Power 
Elite in a country which lacks an Establishment. One really 
shuts the book and says, ‘Thank God for Warden Sparrow and 
Lady Violet Bonham Carter.’ The list which Mr. Mills provides 
of President Eisenhower's golf and bridge companions and of 
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the guests whom he entertained at his thirty-eight ‘stag’ dinners 
between June, 1953, and February, 1955, provides: terrifying 
confirmation that, in the absence of an,Establishment, the men 
of power (in this case the bosses of the big corporations) take 
over. Personally 1 would rather live under the cloud of the 
Fstablishment than under the control of General Motors or 
1G Farben-Industrie. Personally I would rather live in a coun- 
try where no one pays any attention to generals until they have 
become chairmen of the British Council or the Transport 
Commission than in a country where the generals exercise both 
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power and influence. The Establishment has to be watched, 
particularly since, through semi-official bodies, its influence is 
growing; the Men Who Move Sideways through all the stations 
on the Inner Circle from the BBC to the Bank of England (you 
can bet for yourself whether Sir William Haley or Sir Oliver 
Franks will reach there first) have a smothering effect. 

But Senator McCarthy would not have thrown professors out 
of their jobs here. The First IV would not have allowed him to, 
even if public opinion had been willing. That may not be much. 
But it is something. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


MR. JOHN SPARROW has been putting on a most unusual 
performance in the Listener. In support of his scarcely original 
and often refuted thesis that the abolitionist case is largely 
emotional he wrote a letter drawing attention to an error in Mr. 
Arthur Koestler’s book Reflections on Hanging. Mr. Koestler 
had written that ‘Mrs. Woolmington, found guilty against the 
Home Office pathologist’s evidence, was not reprieved.’ Mr. 
Sparrow pointed out correctly that Woolmington was a man, 
not a woman, and was released, not hanged, and stated that 
Mr. Koestler made this mistake because he ‘wanted another 
female victim with which to reproach the “hang-hards” . . 
and his subconscious found one for him.’ Mr. Sparrow did not 
put this theory forward as a possible explanation of the error, 
he put it forward as the explanation. Oxford has certainly made 
amends for its belated recognition of Freud, when the Warden 
of All Souls reveals himself as such a devoted, if somewhat 
uncritical, disciple of the master! Unfortunately, before pro- 
nouncing upon Mr. Koestler’s subconscious, the Warden did 
not take the precaution either of reading his book with any 
care or of acquainting himself with the facts of the Woolming- 
ton Case. As well as being a man, not a woman, released, not 
hanged, Woolmington was not ‘found guilty against the Home 
Office pathologist’s evidence,’ and ‘Woolmington’ in the 
passage in question was a rather obvious slip for ‘Merrifield,’ 
whose case was discussed by Mr. Koestler on the same page as 
that of Woolmington. No doubt several people wrote pointing 
this out, and in an attempt to prevent utter débacle Mr. Sparrow 
wrote a singularly graceless letter of withdrawal. Undismayed 
by his unhappy excursion into popular psychology, he still felt 
able to rebuke Mr. Koestler for ‘carelessness’ and to complain 
of his book’s ‘hysterical emotionalism.’ Whatever one may 
think of the Warden’s scholarship, it is impossible not to 
admire his confidence. 
* « * 


I HAD EXPECTED a circus like any other. ‘Moscow State Circus’ 


sounded rather grander, to be sure, but what’s in a name? It ' 


was in no fever of anticipation that I settled my party in their 
seats and sought ice-cream for the younger members. But, by 
the time I got back, the Grand Parade was in progress, and this 
endearingly formal salutation of the audience by the artists did 
4 great deal to break down sales-resistance. Whoosh! Before 
one could light a cigarette there was a space-ship circling under 
the roof with a pair of death-defiers spinning by their teeth 
beneath it. ‘Omsk, Tomsk, Vladivostock,’ said the ringmaster, 
who looked like a younger, and most elegant, Fred Astaire, 
and a charming young person was tying herself in knots on a 
Bokhara carpet. ‘Dniepropetrovsk!’ said the ringmaster, and in 
came Oleg Popov, a Chaplinesque Teddy boy. He dropped his 
hat, and in trying to pick it up he dropped his stick, and in 
trying to pick it up he dropped his hat, and——-. Within thirty 
seconds no doubt remained; this was the funniest clown to 
appear in the Western world since Charlie himself tried to 


scratch his itching back on a nutmeg-grater. Monsieur Popov 
wears his hair in a longish bob, conceals his legs in baggy 
breeches, dispenses with the mask to which we are accustomed, 
performs on the slack wire with the utmost insouciance, and 
twiddles the audience round his walking-stick. He is, in short, a 
genius. But the whole ensemble is the most skilful and graceful 
that I have ever seen. By the time the perfectly tailored ring- 
master had grated the word ‘Interval’ into the microphone, one 
was ready for an ice-cream oneself. What wonders remained 
undiscovered? After the interval the human part of the circus 
was superbly parodied, detail by detail, by a company of bears 
which did everything that the tumblers, clowns, acrobats, 
equilibrists and equestrians had done—and rode motor-bikes 
into the bargain. An astonishing thing. As one of them, dressed 
in a frilly skirt, walked round the ring on its forepaws, I fully 
expected the young woman from Fleet Street two seats away to 
exclaim (like the girl in that novel of Huxley s): ‘But they’re 
just like us, my dear!’ Perhaps she did, but already all my 
attention was fixed on a bear-clown which looked as if it were 
about to say, ‘Mr. Speaker. . .” 


* * * 


A FRIEND OF MINE recently went into an electrician’s to buy a 
bayonet plug so that he could connect his electric razor with the 
light socket. He found, however, that with the bayonet plug he 
was compelled to buy an ordinary two-prong plug as well, 
which was fastened to it by a piece of thin cord. When he 
complained about this he was told that up to some six months 
ago bayonet plugs could be bought separately, but now the 
manufacturer would only supply them together with the two- 
prong ones. I wonder how general this type of restrictive prac- 
tice is. It seems to me a flagrant example of the consumer’s 
interests being totally ignored by the producer. This is certainly 
a type of case that the Monopolies Commission should take 
into consideration. 
* * + 


JOHN BUCHAN, whose writings are discussed on another page 
developed his taste for London life between coming down from 
Oxford and being whisked away by Lord Milner into the 
Kindergarten. This was the period, at the turn of the century, 
of his connection with the Spectator. His widow, in the memoir 
which she wrote in collaboration with various friends, speaks 
of his being swept away from an assistant-editorship. Buchan 
himself, in Memory Hold The Door, put it a shade more 
diffidently: ‘I supplemented my income by articles in the 
Spectator, of which I came to be a sort of assistant-editor.’ It 
was, at any rate, a pleasant interlude. ‘Looking back,’ Buchan 
wrote, ‘that time seems to me unbelievably secure and self- 
satisfied. The world was friendly and well-bred, as I remember 
it, without the vulgarity and the worship of wealth which ap- 
peared with the new century. .. . Public affairs were pretty much 
left to the professionals, and except among them there was no 
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strong interest in politics.’ He was not, in 
print anyhow, particularly enthusiastic 
about his spell as a full-time journalist : 
‘Usually I wrote on foreign affairs, some- 
times on legal points, but I cannot re- 
member having a strong interest in any 
of my subjects.” ° -° did he credit his 
fellow-workers with a greater degree of 
zeal: ‘My kind colleagues were in the 
same case. Both St. Loe Strachey and 
Meredith Townsend were by nature 
prophets and propagandists, but the first 
had to content himself with amateur mili- 
tary criticism, and the second with apoca- 
lyptic murmurings about the Far East.’ 
All this, of course, is in the English- 


English, self-deprecatory tone of voice }} 


which eventually became second nature 
with this Lowland Scot. In fact, he 
worked exceedingly hard when he was 
with the Spectator. Indeed, one who 
should know vividly recalls Buchan tell- 
ing him how on one critical occasion he 
himself wrote an entire issue of the paper. 
* * * 
FROM THE FRONT page of the Evening 
News on May 22: ‘Mr. Marshall is on-his 
way to New Delhi for talks with Mr. 
Nehru. They are to discuss the break- 
down of the London negotiations on 


Singapore’s demand for independence. || 


(A.P.) Almost every minute a blackened 
fireman came up, his eyes streaming tears, 
to report progress to the white-helmeted 


senior officers.’ 
+. + * 


THE EAGLE-EYED Mr. Kennard Davis has |} 


pointed out to me the following strange 
passage from the Sunday Times report 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire match 
at Leeds: ‘Marner .. . struck the last 
[ball] so firmly back at the bowler that it 
took him squarely in the chest before he 
could get a hand to it. Had the ball 
travelled a foot higher, a most unusual 
situation might have arisen.’ He adds his 
own supposition ‘that the reporter was a 
Lancastrian, and one felt that he could 
not conscientiously write “deplorable” or 
even “regrettable” ”! 
id * * 
I HAVE ALWAYS looked with envy at the 
splendid collection of Max originals 
which grace one of the walls in 99 Gower 
Street, and the sad news of their author’s 
death last week sent me to them again 
with an even more affectionate eye. They 


are the fruits of the bright idea someone }} 
had in 1931, when Max was commis- }} 


sionéd by the Spectator to do a series of 
caricatures of people in the news. H. G. 
Wells is pudgily slumped in an armchair, 
unabashed by the harsh glare of a lamp 
suspended above his head. Siegfried 
Sassoon is a willowy figure, swaying 
against a background of cool slopes. 





J. L. Garvin strides forward between 
sentences, cigar in mouth, hand out- 
stretched, peering through thick glasses. 
Oswald Mosley (‘a _ self-made man,’ 
according to Max’s description) rears 
in aggressive pose his small, sharp 
head contrasted brutally with massive 
legs. John Masefield, mildly pink and 
with enormous, hooded eyes, looks 
out benignly into the middle of the 
room. These are the most striking of the 
caricatures. But all are composed with 
that deceptive ease and fluency which 
characterised Max’s work. The Spectator, 
in 1931, had them reproduced in colour 
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TOP EXECUTIVES 
DEBATE og 
LUCE COVERAGE ; 


| Dear SPECTATOR-Reader: 


HEN Specrator’s alert editor, Ian 

Gilmour, heard that American pub- 
lisher Luce was coming in from Rome by 
air he instantly flashed the news to his 
associate editor, lain Hamilton. At a 10- 
hour staff conference attended by 66 of 
SPECTATOR’s 67 senior executive vice-presi- 
| dents it was unanimously decided that the 
| best re-write man to cover this SPECTATOR- 
| worthy story was Randolph S. (for 
| sonofabitch) Churchill. 


Brought by specially hired Spectatortrain 


| from his old world retreat in Suffolk (not, 
| as wrongly stated in Time on December 26, 
1955, Essex), Churchill went to work with 
| his usual indefatigable, half-baked, feckless 
| zeal. 
|  Spectatreaders won't be surprised to learn 
| that Churchill’s copy was vetted by all 24 
| SPECTATOR research girls, who are currently 
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and gave them away week by week with 
the paper. 

* 


* + 


ELIZABETH KNOX LUNCHEON SPEAKER 
The Greater Hartford Panhellenic 
Scholarship Luncheon, which will be 
held Apr. 28 at 1 p.m. at Wampanoag 
Country Club, will have as its speaker 
Miss Elizabeth L. Knox, of Kenyon St. 
‘Behind a Council Woman’s Skirts’ will 
be the subject of Miss Knox’s talk, in 
which she will discuss some of the 
activities and problems of a council 
woman. 
—Hartford Times (Connecticut) 
Great drawers, these lecturers. 


PHAROS 







showing an M.1.Q.* of 12. As a further 
guarantee to Spectatreaders of Churchill’ 
complete independence and _ integrity 
should be added that he was personally 
instructed by the Editor not to make contact 
with Luce while he was in London or to 
check with him any of the numerous stale 
ments of fact contained in his report. Thus 
it is that SPECTATOR is able to bring to ih 
readers these balanced, carefully digested, 
exclusive, accurate reports of this world 
which we spectate. 


Cordially yours, 


LH. Ge 


———— wl 





* Mean Intelligence Quotient. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Life Time’s Fool 
But thought’s the slave of Life, and LIFE 
TIME’S fool; And TIME, that takes survey 
of all the world, Must havea stop... . 
Henry IV, Part 1, Act V, Scene IV. 
Power-drunk, balding, over-privileged, 
under-bellied, Japanese-born Baptist Henry 
R. (for Randolph*) Luce (rhymes with 
puce), Roman boss of Time, Life and Mis- 
fortune, arrived last week at London Air- 
port to meet a representative group of Little 
Englanders. Object of Luce’s visit was to 
spark London campaign for election of his 
apple-eyed, beauteous, curvaceous, delect- 
able, effervescent, fun-loving, gorgeous, 
history-making wife, Claire Luce, as ambas- 
gadress to London’s romantic Court of St. 


7 George. Among group, hand-picked by 


Time Inc’s (rhymes with minks) London 


= fepresentative and part-time social secre- 


tary to Prime Minister Eden, Raymond van 


© Hophmenstyle son of late, famous, Hun- 


garian-Moslem poet, was tite little, right 
little, island’s historic 32-year-old Queen 
Elizabeth, Lord Ian Gilmore, gigantic 
younger brother of Walter John Montague- 
Scott-Douglas, holder of Ireland's oldest 
dukedom, Lord Selkirk, the Duchess of 
Buecleuch’s (rhymes with Duck-Yews) 


telephone operator, bombastic Oswald, 2nd 
Duke of Rothermere, publisher of Lon- 
don’s recently cultured-up Daily Mirror, 


RE-WRITEMAN CHURCHILL 
Gardening and gunfire at old-world 
Sussex retreat. 


Canadian-born Lord Richard Strong, per- 
sonal chiropodist extraordinary to Wallis, 
Duchess of Windsor and John Foster 
Period. 


Kemsleyfrogman. Lazy, dollar-thirsty 
power-hungry, Little Englanders had 





* Middle-name RANDOLPH was not taken from 
democratic trustbuster, ‘TRUST THE PEOPLE’ 
Lord Randolph Churchill but from far-famed 
U.S. 100% American newspaper publisher William 
R. (for Randolph) Hearst (Senior). 
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worked double shifts to cash in on 
Luce’s London visit. Prime Minister Eden 
was detained in Commons by ruckus over 
underwater activities of Kemsleyfrogman 
Jain Fleming, world-beating, globe-trotting, 
near Life-worthy proprietor of money-spin- 
ning chain of sadistic horrorcomics and 
husband of bold, saucy Charteris Girl, 
modern Little English version of lush 
American Gibson Girls. Absent Eden 
directed that royal reception lounge at 
shabby, unkempt London Airport should 
be uptidied by Mrs. R. (for Rain) Legg who 
is currently playing leading role in 
new CinemaScope version of Somerset 
Maugham’s epic novel, which is named for 
her. Queue-minded Little Englanders stood 
in line while search was made for pocket 
microphones by Little England’s top-rank- 
ing security officer, Honourable Julian 
Lazard, senior partner and 99.2% share- 
holder in Lazard Soeurs, world-dominant 
Belgian banking house which finances 
Britain’s notoriously non-Secret Service. 

Prominent in queue to honour Luce were 
power-grubbing leaders of aristocratic jet 
set, such as House of Lords boss Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord Lampton, owner of 96 
rotten boroughs, and Lady Juliet Amery, 
power behind Suez Rebels who last year 
drove Winston Churchill from office and 
installed their henchman Eden in control of 
Little England’s nerve centre in Downing 
Street. 

Preceded by a Sovereign’s motorised 
Escort of Life Guards, lent by the Royal 
Humane Society and subsidised by Guy 
Burgess, the Queen took the wheel and 
drove Luce (see cuT) in her vast yellow 
Hispano-Suiza—wedding-gifted to her by 
Egypt’s Farouk—to renowned Windsor 
Castle, scene of abdication of Queen’s Uncle 
Eddy Winsor (Spectator, Dec. 12, 1936). 
Shrieked testy, Nasser-infatuated Luce: “I 
didn’t come here to meet a lot of vulgar 
people like Lady Docker”. “Nor shall you”, 
replied with old world hauteur, protocol- 
wise Bessie Windsor, energetic, worthy, 
great-grand-scion of famed, near-cen- 
tenarian Vicky. 


Ed-Ham-Burg. Gorged with Windsor- 
broiled muffins and tea (MIL)* made with 
regal hands in same historical, golden pot 
in which Queen made tea for Stalin-Luce- 
hating Krushchev, Luce helicoptered to 
London piloted by Queen's consort, Duke 
of Edinburgh (pronounced by French 
Ed-Ham-Burg). 

He dined at exclusivet West-End Club 
to meet and key-note for Claire’s campaign 
to succeed wealthy ambassador Winthrop 





*Milk in last; centuries old U-habit of tea-brew- 
ing, purple-blooded, British Royalty, originally 
introduced from Paris in 1491 by Mistress of 
Robes, fabulous, legendary, Lady Nancy (no 
middle initial) Mitford. 

+t “Whom ‘do they exclude?"’ asked forth-right, 
egalitarian, posh MHarvard-trained, grammarian 
Luce. The porter, briefed by posh plush Miss J. 
(for Jolly) Montague cryptically replied “Lord 
Alistair Granard because his name was Forbes 
before he succeeded to the title. They’re working 
on a very old list”. 


Rockefeller at St. George’s Court, red- 
baiting Dr. Hewlet Jonson, Canterbury’s 
influential Archbishop, leading Royal 
matchmaker, Carmen di Sapio lent-leased 
by governess Narriman; he is taking out 
British naturalisation papers to head up 
Claire’s campaign, and Lady P. (for 
Prudence) Berry, younger sister of glamo- 
rous Marchioness Kemsley of Kedleston. 
Leaving that night for Paris to entertain 
France’s perfume-peddling, Republican 
President Coty at grouse hunt, recently 
acquired by Time Inc. from executors of 
late Lord Norwich in upper-crusty Forest 
of Chantilly, screamed exuberant, glib, 


FasT AND LUCE 
Tea for Two at Windsor. 


word-spinning Luce: “If you will eleet 
Claire I promise to send Nasser here to run 
her public relations. Then everything will 
be what you Limeys call O.K.” 

At week-end loquacious Luce, after cir- 
cumaviating globe, overnightly stopping 
Cairo to brief protégé Nasser, was back in 
Brooklyn’s hide-out Waldorf - Astoria, 
gigantic six-thousand-roomed palace 
recently bought from _ fellow-publisher 
Lord Astor of Hever, ennobled, up-graded, 
younger brother of Lord William Astor 
owner of far-famed Clivedon, British politi- 
cal power station and onetime haven of 
Britain’s famed “Souls”. Waiting group of 
respectful, deferential, feudal-minded edi- 
tors, associates were graciously, gargantu- 
anly, Lucedly admitted the secrets of many 
world’s past, present and future, in 16 hours’ 
exposé. In passionate parentheses perora- 
tor Luce enthused associates with world- 
wide responsibilities of American aristo- 
cracy which he has sparked, founded, estab- 
lished. Urged he, pungently, succinctly, 
cogently, near convincingly: “All our 
staffers should be as proud to say ‘I ama 
Luceman’ as London reporters are to boast 
‘I am a Kemsleyman’”. Calculated to be 
welcomed by Timeconsuming, Lifedevour- 
ing, Fortunehunting Fellowcountrymen and 
Fellowcountrywomen was this bold asser- 
tion of nature’s aristocrat, Luce, 
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The Secrets Trial 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


UT yourself in the place of the unfortunate Baranés, 

gossip writer in the near-Communist newspaper 

Libération by day and an informant with the anti- 
Communist section of the Prefecture of Police by night. In the 
first capacity he earned a trifling 59,000 francs a month; in the 
second he had been paid 200,000 francs but had been reduced 
to a mere 80,000 because he really did not know much about 
the Communist Party though a member of it and very skilled 
in making the very best of what he did know. Into his lap falls 
at last a real plum but, alas, not about the Communist Party. 

Labrusse, a member of the Secretariat for National Defence, 
only knows Baranés as a Left-wing journalist, begins telling 
him in May, 1954, what has been happening at the Committee 
of National Defence—presided over by the President of the 
Republic and consisting of the principal members of the 
Government and the principal military authorities. His in- 
formant wishes him to use the information to provide the 
opponents of the Indo-China war with ammunition, supposing 
apparently that a radical opponent of it like M. Mendés-France 
and near-Communist or Communist opponents were hand-in- 
glove, whereas they were not on speaking terms. 

What is Baranés to do with the information? Give it to 
those for whom it is destined? Unremunerative. To report 
on his informant would be to close an interesting source. He has 
a brilliant idea. He will declare that he has received the 
information from the Communist Party and sell it to the 
Prefecture of Police in his weekly bulletin. The Laniel Govern- 
ment was already very worried about leaks and, as the war 
situation worsened, was even more inclined to classify 
opponents as traitors. Were even all the Ministers sound? The 
Laniel Government fell and its members said nothing to the 
incoming Ministers about the leaks that the Baranés reports 
had revealed—the barrier of distrust was apparently too deep. 
Even the records concerning the leaks nearly all disappeared. 

The leaks continued after M. Mendés-France came into 
power and Baranés added the interesting and imaginative 
detail that the Communist Party source was in the Government. 


AN AUCTION——= 


to promote the Abolition of Capital Punishment and Prison 
Reform will be held at the 


O’HANA GALLERY 
CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, W.1 


on 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 30th 
beginning at 9.15 p.m. 

The first part of the sale will be conducted by Mr. Peter Wilson, 
of Sotheby’s, who will auction works of art and original manu- 
scripts by famous authors. Among the many artists who have 
contributed works are Sir Matthew Smith, Sir Jacob Epstein, 
Henry Moore and Graham Sutherland. Authors who have con- 
tributed manuscripts for sale include W. Somerset Maugham, 
Evelyn Waugh, Rosamund Lehmann and Henry Green. The 
second part of the sale will be devoted to miscellanea, which will 
be auctioned by the actor Bernard Miles. He will be disposing 
of a large assortment of objects ranging from a case of claret 
(presented by Baron Philippe de Rothschild) to a ball dress 
(presented by Hardy Amies) and a cocker spaniel. Sale items will 
be on show at the O’Hana Gallery throughout May 30 and from 
May 24 to 29 at 6 Abercorn Place, NW8. The funds raised will 
be in the hands of trustees—Lady Violet Bonham Carter, Lady 
Ridley, Lord Templewood, Robin Darwin and the four Execu- 
tive Committee members who are organising the sale. 














Paris 


This would keep the Government on the hop and delight his 
immediate paymasters in the Prefecture by confirming them-in 
the comfortable belief that the new Minister of the Interior, 
M. Mitterand, was a traitor to whom they owed only formal 
allegiance. They communicated the report not to him but to a 
Gaullist Minister, who handed it to the Prime Minister, M. 
Mendés-France fell into the trap of trying to deal with the 
mysterious act of treachery himself, although already over- 
whelmed with work. In consequence nothing effective was done 
for two months. Meanwhile, the Prefecture official who had 
received the Baranés reports was busily communicating their 
contents to the Right Opposition—both to the men of the 
Fourth Republic who had fallen from power and to the 
Vichyites who were returning to public life as anti-Communists 
and opponents of all concessions in overseas territories, The 
story that there were traitors amongst the Ministers became a 
vested interest of the Opposition. It soon reached France's 
allies. At last Mendés-France informed his Minister of the 
Interior, M. Mitterand, at the beginning of September. Another 
leakage occurred of yet another Committee of National 
Defence. By arresting M. Dides, who was found in possession 
of a report from Baranés which he had not communicated to his 
superiors, the State Security Police finally got on to the right 
track and, after some difficulty due to sabotage within the 
Prefecture of Police, discovered Baranés’s contact with 
Labrusse. 

That is the origin of the ‘Leakages Case,’ just concluded after 
a lamentable ten weeks. A leakage intended by a pacifist official 
to go to the Left has gone to the Right and has been grossly 
misused against the Government—that is to say, France herself. 
But by the time the general lines of the case were clear, far too 
many people had put themselves badly in the wrong for the 
case to go straight. Many points, in fact, remain obscure. The 
responsibilities within the Prefecture have never been cleared 
up. Who, for instance, authorised the members ofthe anti- 
Communist section of the Prefecture to burn all their records 
when Dides was arrested? Who tried to conceal the contact 
between Baranés and Labrusse and then for months concealed 
the official papers which proved that this contact had been con- 
cealed? The question whether Baranés had other information 
about the Committee of National Defence besides that revealed 
from Labrusse has been hotly but vainly debated, for the 
relevant part of the trial was held in camera. 

The trial was nominally concerned with four men in the dock: 
M. Mons. Secretary-General of National Defence, accused of 
negligence (and acquitted); M. Turpin, his personal assistant, 
accused of collecting information from M. Mons’s papers and 
communicating it to his colleague Labrusse (condemned to 
four years’ imprisonment); Labrusse, accused of giving in- 
formation to Baranés (condemned to six years’ imprisonment), 
and Baranés, accused of giving it to the Communists or near- 
Communists (acquitted because there was no evidence of 
likelihood of this, and his real offences are hard to classif 
under any part of the criminal law). In fact, the trial was mainly 
concerned with a review of the entire handling of the case by 
two successive Governments and by two successive Prefects of 
Police, by the Sireté and the Sidreté State Security section. It 
was ill-qualified to do this, and the evidence to a great extent 
took the form of grave charges made by one high personage of 
State against another. Some of these charges were probably 
justified. Others were not. The trial was used with great 
ability by the defending barrister of Baranés, Maitre Tixier- 
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Vignancour, who is also a Deputy of the extreme Right, to 
attack M. Mendés-France and M. Mitterand. The public soon 
lost track of what the trial was supposed to be about and even 
of the polemics which were taking place. What has stuck has 
been the mud thrown. 

The trial has, in fact, been used to reopen all the vendettas of 
1954, when the Indo-China war ended in the defeat at Dien 
Bien Phu, at a moment when the state of Algeria made this 
very undesirable. It has probably not changed opinion much 
but it has made the extreme Right more passionately and 
vindictively self-righteous and M. Mendes-France and his 
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friends more indignantly conscious of being unjustly treated— 
both of them very undesirable results. It-has contributed to 
distrust of the course of justice, for the presiding judge clearly 
found it easier to believe men of the Right than men of the 
Left. It has drawn attention again to the lack of co-ordination 
between the two great police organisations, the Prefecture, 
which in principle deals only with Paris, and the Sdreté, which 
deals with all the rest of France. Part of the Prefecture is in 
urgent need of attention and the State Security section of the 
Sareté seems to think courts of justice are a fifth wheel to the 
coach. It has left public opinion confused and alarmed. 


The Scot Abroad 


By C. A. OAKLEY 


what happened very long ago or even*asking controversial 

questions about Roman emperors and Irish saints who 
are claimed as Scottish-born, the modern story may be taken 
as beginning in the sixteenth century, with merchants making 
their way from Caledonia to Scandinavia and the Baltic 
countries to sell dried fish, coloured plaidings, and rough 
knitted stockings. It begins, too, with the Scots who went seek- 
ing adventure, like that philosopher-soldier-scallywag, the 
Admirable Crichton, or the groups who just wanted summer- 
time jobs like those whose escapades are told in the Swedish 
classic, Count Arne’s Treasure. 

The Scot’s desire to expand foreign trade led to the tragic 
Darien Scheme, whose failure beggared Scotland for a genera- 
tion; but when the New World was opened up for commerce 
250 years ago, following the union of the parliaments, the Scot 
made good use of the opportunities that came his way. In 
particular he became interested in the Virginian tobacco 
plantations and in the Jamaica sugar and rum trades. He 
dabbled in the transportation of slaves to the colonies, too, 
but is inclined to hush that up. Many Glasgow boys went across 
the Atlantic to serve their apprenticeships and not all of them 
came home again. Indeed, it is interesting to detect the Scottish 
names among George Washington’s associates, including that 
of Alexander Hamilton, who is said to have had the constitu- 
tion of the Glasgow Trades’ House in mind when drafting the 
Constitution of the United States. The family links between 
the revolutionary colonists and the Scottish trading families 
were partly responsible for the bitterness with which the war 
Was at times fought. No town participated with greater zest 
than Glasgow, and indeed it was a Glasgow merchant whom 
the British Government sent to arrange the armistice that 
eventually brought the war to its end. 

The necessity for filling the holds of ships returning across 
the Atlantic, after bringing tobacco and sugar to Glasgow 
harbour, first led to factories being set up in Glasgow. The 
colonists needed a thousand and one things—clothing, furni- 
ture, books, tools and so on—and the enterprising merchants 
soon sensed the opportunities for manufacturing these things 
alongside the harbour, so that they could be easily loaded for 
transportation to their cousins on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Upheavals and disasters caused by the eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century wars never checked the almost ferocious 
intensity of the Scots’ commercial urge. If the Napoleonic wars 
closed Europe to them, they turned to China and the Far East. 
If the American Civil War cut British textile manufacturers 
off from supplies of raw cotton, they would probe into the 
possibilities of opening up a new source in Egypt. If exploxers 
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went to the new territories in the North of Canada or New 
“Zealand, intrepid Scots would be among them, and coming up 
behind would be their Scottish brothers humping pack bags. 
_ Towards the end of the nineteenth century it was said that, 
if certain large Glasgow trading concerns all chose to demand 
payment at one time for what they were owed, the internal 
economy of some young countries in the British Empire would 
have been seriously strained. So it is not surprising that com- 
mercial houses are now to be found in most large cities through- 
out the world which have a special interest in selling Scottish 
goods, and that the men in charge of them should so often 
themselves have had Scottish forbears, and should regard 
themselves as Scots even to this day. There is a wide variety, 
however, in the things’that different countries want from Scot- 
land. The United States and Canada think highly of her 
woollen goods, and Australia buys her carpets. Her automobile 
tyres go in large quantities to the Middle and Far East. The 
best markets last year for her refractory bricks included the 
Philippines, Persia and Iraq. But the Scottish visitor to 
countries nearer at hand, such as the Scandinavian countries, 
Holland and Eire, is soon told about Scotland’s failure to keep 
them supplied with what they had been most accustomed to 
getting from her—coal. 


Engineering Overseas 


Scotland’s rather dismal record in coal production in recent 
years is partly attributable to a considerable number of mines 
having become exhausted or, at least, uneconomic to work. 
Plans have been drawn up for developing new pits in Eastern 
Scotland and in Ayrshire. These should lead to output in- 
creasing during the next ten years by one-third; and this 
represents expansion at a higher rate than elsewhere in Great 
Britain. Perhaps there is some consolation in all this to those 
Glasgow merchants who used to make their livings exporting 
Scottish coal, if they are still engaged in the business when the 
good times come again. 

The record of the iron and steel industry is much happier. 
It covers the whole range of sizes and thicknesses of plates 
and sections, and, while the local demand for them is consider- 
able from the shipbuilding and other branches of the heavy 
engineering industry, they are used very largely for buildings, 
bridges, docks and such things erected abroad. Indeed, in one 
branch in which Scotland specialises, making steel pipes and 
tubes, three-quarters of the Scottish output is for export. 

Except for one or two romantic figures like Mary Stuart, the 
Scot whose name is best known throughout the world is James 
Watt. And that is as it should be because the most important 
contributions made by Scots to the progress of mankind during 
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recent centuries have probably been in engineering. Apart 
from the much-travelled men of the mercantile marine, the 
best-known Scottish engineers abroad are probably those 
engaged in structural work. They. build massive steel bridges 
across rivers, erect oil refineries in torrid lands, scatter airfields 
over the globe, open up new harbours overnight and equip 
them with their cranes, too, for that is another of Scotland’s 
specialities. Although they are away from home for periods 
of months and even years, they have constant reminders of 
the land they came from, and in particular of Glasgow, in the 
engineering products they see around them. 

It has been said, for instance, that a list of countries where 
Scottish-made locomotives are in operation reads like a 
gazetteer; much the same could be said about their Glasgow- 
built motor trucks and other vehicles. Their boilers, pumps, 
refrigerators, hydraulic equipment and the like probably came 
from Clydeside. The typewriters and much of the equipment in 
their offices were manufactured there too. In their kitchens may 
be sewing machines from Clydebank and Glasgow wringing 
machines. Perhaps some Scottish laundry machinery is in use 
there also. They may be wakened in the morning by Lanark- 
shire alarm clocks and check the time by their Dundee wrist- 
watches. Before they leave for their day’s work they may shave 
with razors made in the West of Scotland of the orthodox or 
injection-blade type, or with electric razors. And so, in one 
way and another, the Scottish engineer abroad is never long 
out of touch with the great industry in which he received his 
basic training, possibly long ago and even before the manufac- 
ture of some of these things was thought of. 


Textiles 


The visitor when asked what he supposes are Scotland’s 
principal exports usually begins by mentioning only three. 
In addition to whisky they are tweed and knitwear—and there 
is a significant connection between them because, while quality 
plays a contributory part in expanding their sales abroad, so 
does presentation and design. Indeed, the tweed manufacturers 
in the Borders and in the North of Scotland go so far as to 
describe themselves as novelty-makers, relentless individualists, 
and restless experimenters. As evidence they point to the 
astonishing variety of their cloths and materials. They attribute 
the rise of their industry during the nineteenth century to their 
having popularised Highland tartans, district checks, and the 
neat blending of striking colours in woollen fabrics intended 
for use on sporting occasions. Their products were interesting 
and even exciting, but were never brash. The industry is doing 
notably well and set up new export records again last year. 
especially in the United States where more than half of the 
total sales of £11 million were made. The other kind of Scottish 
tweed is woven in the Hebrides and is of distinctive character. 
This Harris tweed is also setting up records, with the bulk 
of the purchases being made by the United States. Canada is 
a good second and Russia is said to be the only major country 
that did not import any Harris tweed at all last year. 

The modern knitting industry is generally regarded as having 
originated in the 1770s in the Border town of Hawick, and 
the people of that town are claimed to earn more dollars per 
individual than those of any other British town. Nowadays 
Hawick, like some other Scottish towns that specialise in the 
hosiery industry, is associated in the public mind with fully- 
fashioned cashmere knitwear for ladies; and the styles observed 
throughout the world are set in these places. The Paris houses 
that tell women what knitted woollens they are going to wear 
during a coming season first have to visit Scotland to find out. 
The principal markets for this industry are also the United 
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States and Canada, but its customers are to be found in all 
countries where women are fashion-conscious. 

The Scottish textile industry is larger than is commonly 
realised. Indeed, it employs no fewer than 125,000 people, 
and in some branches makes a quite considerable contribution 
to the British economy. For instance, one-third of all the 
carpets produced in Great Britain are woven in Scotland and a 
large proportion go overseas. It is a particularly competitive 
industry as several other countries are also important carpet 
manufacturers, and this makes the successes achieved by the 
Scottish industry the more noteworthy. Scotland is the 
principal manufacturing country for linoleum in the British 
Commonwealth, and Kirkcaldy has been described as the most 
famous linoleum-producing town in the world. The industry 
is only a hundred years old, and its location near Dundee jg 
explained by the availability of flax canvas in the neighbour. 
hood. The original floorcloth was, in fact, little more than stout 
canvas painted on both sides and with a design in oil colours 
printed on the top surface. Its composition is a great deal more 
complicated nowadays. 

In early Victorian times the greatest section by far of the 
Scottish textile industry handled cotton. It has dwindled in 
recent years, but at its head is one of the most world-famous 
of all Scottish manufacturing companies. This undertaking 
makes cotton thread, from the strongest corded threads used 
for sewing tarpaulins, to delicate and colourful embroidery 
threads. It is, in fact, the largest thread-producing organisation 
in the world, and has not only established factories in other 
countries, but sent many Scots to take part in their manage- 
ment. Other well-known firms in the Scottish cotton industry 
manufacture shirtings—the finest made anywhere are pro- 
duced in Glasgow. The lace industry, particularly associated 
with the Irvine Valley in Ayrshire, sometimes exports three- 
quarters of its output. There is hardly any part of the world 
that is not using, or has not recently been using, heavy water- 
proof cotton cloth woven in Scotland, and this could be said 
also about Scottish rope and fishing nets. One of the most sur- 
prising items of information about Scottish industry is, perhaps, 
that Scottish nets are in use throughout the world and for 
catching almost every kind of fish taken from the seven seas. 


Cakes and Ale 


The Scottish product I am most often quizzed about in 
casual conversations is whisky. Everyone is pleased that Scotch 
whisky is maintaining its position as this country’s largest 
single US dollar-earning export, but they are unhappy about 
it too. The more the Americans drink of our best brands of 
esthetically blended Scotch whisky, the less there is at the 
end of the weary day for hard-working Londoners needy 
too of that consoling and satisfying stimulation which Scotch 
whisky alone can bring them. However, Scotland will be glad 
to let them have more soon, even for those who add ginger-ale 
to their Scotch. 

Stocks of maturing whisky are now accumulating to such 
an extent that storage accommodation is strained to the limit. 
Before long the first of the large post-war distillations will be 
considered sufficiently aged for release to the public, and after 
that the worst of the drought will be over. This table shows 
how much whisky in proof gallons is being stored: 

New Production Stock 

26 million 146 million 

1954 33 million 158 million 
1955 39 million 172 million 

For their share of the stock released last year, the United 
States paid £23 million and Canada £3 million. Almost every 
country in the world with any money at all imports Scotch 


Year 
1953 
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whisky and it has certainly established its markets in a most 
impressive way. For instance, among the countries where last 
year the demand was reported to be growing were Mexico, 
Panama and Uruguay. 

In contrast to his awareness of the extent to which Scotch 
whisky is flowing from this country, the Londoner does not 
realise that Scotch beer is much liked abroad too. Yet the 
‘Scotch houses’ which he frequents during the day and the 
advertisements of a lively little bearded character wearing 
tartan trousers are reminders that Scotland makes other 
beverages besides whisky. Edinburgh is, in fact, one of the 
largest brewing centres in Great Britain. Some years ago | 
described it as the second largest in the country but this pre- 
cipitated a controversy not to be revived. The fact remains that 
Scottish exports of beer and lager are substantial, and form a 
high proportion of the total British exports in this category. 
Indeed, many a Londoner who has aired his views on there 
being no good British beers or lagers of certain kinds has had 
to readjust his views on discovering, while in, perhaps, the 
Middle or Far East, how highly regarded some British brews 
are. And frequently those brews bear the names of Scottish 
companies, not necessarily from Edinburgh, but perhaps from 
Glasgow or Alloa. It may surprise those still doubtful about 
all this that the countries to which Scottish beer was exported 
last year included the United States, Sweden and Russia. 

Many explanations can be given of why Scottish whisky and 
beer sell so well abroad, but the most important is their quality. 
That is in keeping with a tradition which affects most things 
made in Scotland to eat or to drink. Yet the tradition is of com- 
paratively recent origin—a matter of 250 years or so. Before 
then Scotland was a land where living was frugal. 

How the Scottish housewife came to be transmogrified into 
a superb baker and cook after money had come into her hands 
for the first time to buy good ingredients for her kitchen could 
be discussed from one Saturday evening to the next. But the 
fact is that during the early decades of the nineteenth century 
she became famous for her scones and cakes, for her soups, 
for her jams, and for her sugar confectionery. Visitors who 
had turned up in Scotland with quaint notions about cooked 
meat dishes with funny names like haggis, potted hough and 
mealie puddings, found them so tasty that instead of scoffing 
at them they just scoffed them. 

Almost every kind of foodstuff manufactured in Scottish 
factories is of fine quality and is sold abroad. Some things are, 
of course, more widely known than others—biscuits, for in- 
stance, marmalade, sweets, canned and proprietary articles, 
and coffee essence. But there are many others such as the short- 
bread which Scottish firms refused to manufacture until butter 
became readily available again: no substitutes would do for 
them, and customers overseas respect the Scottish manufac- 
turers for it; or the preserved raspberries, the fruit that grows 
better around Perth than anywhere else in the world; or the 
canned herring which is so attractively produced and packed 
in the Aberdeen district. 


By Land and Sea 


The Scot who manufactures foodstuffs derives his inspira- 
tion from the farmers who 250 years ago began the agricultural 
revolution which later spread throughout the British Isles. By 
clearing the peat, draining the soil, putting lime and fertilisers 
on it, using better seed, studying the rotation of crops and im- 
proving the breeding of cattle, he changed the outlook of 
British farming. 

Today many products of Scottish agriculture are exported— 
seed potatoes, for instance—but it is the sale of Scottish-bred 
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livestock overseas that attracts most notice. Indeed, it may be 
of interest to show where the 789 pedigree cattle exported from 


Scotland last year went: 
Shorthorn Aberdeen-Angus Galloway Ayrshire 


North America .. 168 66 3 24 
South America .. 125 113 4 
Africa .. eF- 25 21 8 
Australia .. a 73 25 18 
Other Countries .. . 32 0 

As agricultural specialists many Scots have gone abroad to 
apply their technical knowledge. Indeed, if a percentage were 
procurable of the number of Scots in the Commonwealth and 
in foreign countries who are engaged in farming it would 
probably be surprisingly high. 

Scottish fishermen do not go so far afield, but for centuries 
they have been familiar figures in the countries fringing the 
North Sea and the Baltic. The first things the Scots ever 
exported in any magnitude were salted herring and dried white 
fish; and that was over 300 years ago. The waters around 
Scotland, as well as the rivers, teem with fish. During the Vic. 
torian era and the early part of this century much of the fish 
eaten not only in the British Isles but in North-Western and 
Central Europe was landed, gutted, filleted and processed in 
Aberdeen and other Scottish fishing ports. Nowadays foreign 
countries have their own fishing fleets and in consequence some 
of the Scottish ports are less busy than in their golden days 
before the First World War. But they still have quite a fair 
export trade—one of the things the recent Russian visitors 
wanted for import into the USSR was Scottish cured herring— 
and the dried white fish is going farther overseas, particularly 
to Africa and Asia. The markets in the United States and in 
Europe are also said to be growing again. No one in Norther 
Scotland deceives himself that the fishing industry will ever 
be as great again as in Victorian days. But it is still substantial 
and is likely to remain so in our time. And if some day a solu- 
tion acceptable to the British housewife is found to the problem 
of how to get rid of all those little bones in the herring’s 
skeleton—who can say What the consequences might be? 


No Limit 

The yearnings of the Scot to be an applied scientist have 
found expression in industry not only in engineering, but in 
chemistry and in physics. The history of the Scottish chemical 
industry with Charles Tennant, Charles Mackintosh—of the 
waterproof coats—James Young, James Morton and others is 
little less fascinating than that of the engineering industry. For 
instance, one of the greatest explosive plants in the world is 
located in Ayrshire and, incidentally, has the largest research 
establishment in Scotland. Two of the five'major dyestuffs dis- 
coveries in the world during the past thirty years were made at 
an immense chemical factory near Grangemouth, and in other 
chemical works near by the most spectacular industrial 
developments in Scotland for many years are being carried out. 
Scotland was early in devoting attention to the rubber industry, 
and the biggest firm in the East of Scotland is actually engaged 
in this field. And soon . . . to paints and oils, to pharmaceuti- 
cals, to plastics, to detergents, to glues; there is virtually n0 
limit to the things Scottish chemists have thought of making. 

Perhaps it is less true than in the past that every conceivable 
thing is being made in some factory somewhere within the 
boundaries of Scotland. But a list confined even to the larger 
interests—for instance, to those producing shoes, furniture, 
books, greeting cards, paper and sanitary ware—still seems 


" to take on the appearance of a catalogue. Yet that in itself is 


evidence of the skill with which the Scot is maintaining-his 
place in a world of ever-growing complexity. Almost every: 
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Festival City 


This year the Edinburgh International Festival, which 
has made Edinburgh the Festival City of the World, 
celebrates its Tenth anniversary. It will be held from 
August 19 to September 8. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra and the Vienna Hof- 
musikkapelle will take part, along with the Royal Phil- 
harmonic and other British orchestras. 

The Stratford Ontario Festival Company and the Ram 
Gopal Indian Ballet will represent the Commonwealth 
and from Italy will come the Piccolo Teatro of Milan. 
The Hamburg State Opera will present five operas and 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet will take part. 

There will also be plays by Shaw, Dylan Thomas and 
Bridie, and an exhibition of paintings by Braque. 

Each evening (except Sundays and Thursdays), a full 
scale Military Tattoo will be presented by searchlight 
on the Esplanade of Edinburgh Castle. 

Further information, tickets for the Festival, and 
help with accommodation, may be obtained from 
the Festival Office, Synod Hall, Castle Terrace, 
Edinburgh 1. Tattoo tickets may be obtained either 
from the Festival Office or from the City Chamber- 
lain, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 
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Tourist Centre 


To many visitors Edinburgh itself is the brightest star of 
its own Festival and certainly there is much beauty and 
history to be seen in the Scottish Capital. 

Princes STREET, one of the most famous and loveliest 
streets in the world lies under the shadow of the Castle 
and is flanked on one side by beautiful gardens. 

Tue Caste itself is open to visitors and contains the 
Crown Jewels of Scotland and one of the most impressive 
war memorials in the world, as well as many interesting 
apartments and an excellent museum. 

Tue Royat Mig, one of the most interesting streets in 


the world, was once the home of many of the leaders of 


Scottish life. Almost every house and close has its own 
story. The Royal Mile leads from the Castle to 

Tue Patace or HoLtyroopHouse, the Queen’s residence 
in the Capital. The State and Historical apartments are 
open to the public. 

Regular bus tours of the city are run by the Corporation 
Transport Department and form the easiest way of seeing 
the beauty of the city. Edinburgh is also an excellent 
centre for touring the Borders, central Scotland and the 
Highlands. 

Further information may be obtained from the 
Town Clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh, or from 
the Scottish Tourist Board, 2 Rutland Place, West 
End , Edinburgh. 
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thing he manufactures has in some way a link with the export 
trade which has meant more to him than it has to the English- 
man. This can be partly explained by the relatively small 
population of his country—five millions. He had to look beyond 
it for markets for the goods he produced. So did those enterpris- 
ing men whose activities opened up insurance and banking. 
They too extended their interests far beyond Scotland, and 
they now have a considerable influence in earning those pay- 
ments for services which help maintain Great Britain’s 
economic stability. 


Assimilating the Newcomer 

In spite of the prosperous times Scotland has enjoyed in 
recent years and of the many opportunities it can now provide 
for able young men and women to get on, there is no denying 
that many young Scots are restless and disposed to seek for 
what they suppose are greater opportunities elsewhere . . . 
just as other generations have done for the last two centuries 
and more. This does, however, suggest one disturbing comment 
on the expanding influence of Scots abroad. Just over a 
hundred years ago, in the hungry 1840s, it was noticed that as 
ships sailed down the Clyde taking able young Scottish crafts- 
men to the United States and Canada, they passed other ships 
bringing in unskilled labourers from Ireland. 

Even now the posts the young Scots leave behind are quickly 
occupied by men and women from other countries. They are 
attractive enough to appeal to them. This too has been going 
on for a long time, and the consequence is that a considerable 
proportion of the people living in Scotland today are not 
Scottish by ancestry. To some extent they are absorbed by the 
country, and then become—or, at least, their children become 
—Scots. But only, as some observers might say, to some extent. 


Caledonia Tamed 


By J. GRIMOND, MP 


ROM the politician’s point of view politics in Scotland 

are in the doldrums. There are few Scottish MPs who 

could run for high office outside’ Scotland. Mr. Strachey 
is suspended between all the stools in the Labour Party, his 
abilities acknowledged, his influence negligible. Mr. Walter 
Elliot has become a professional discharger of dignified 
tasks; a man of prestige without power. As for Sir Robert 
Boothby, he hunts too often with the Opposition hounds to be 
very acceptable company for Government hares. He remains, 
however, the easiest man to listen to in Parliament, Sir Winston 
not excepted. Mr. Maclay is perhaps too nice tobe a politician, 
so he has been shunted off to Strasbourg. There is. of course, 
the Secretary of State. but it is not likely that a man who 
seems to dislike it all so much would be readily employed 
outside his present job. 

The lack of big guns trained on any important target may 
not matter much, but it makes conventional politics in Scotland 
dull: no Asquith, no Balfour, no Haldane, no Bryce, 
Campbell-Bannerman or Bonar Law; no pronouncements of 
world importance from Cupar or intriguing pacts at Relugas. 
It accentuates the parochialism of much of our politics. We 
get engrossed by our problems mostly economic rather than 
political. 

There is excuse for this: Scotland perennially suffers from a 
higher degree of unemployment than England; she still has 
many sores on her body; slums, emigration, the uncomfort- 
able feeling that she is losing control over her destiny, and 
the standing difficulties of the Highlands. It would be argued 
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by many people that in the days when she provided seats 
for Britain’s Prime Ministers her own affairs were neglected, 
Moreover, she is only exhibiting rather brazenly the nature 
of modern politics. The back-bencher feels more and more 
that he must get his foot on the party machine, which jg 
easiest done outside the House of Commons, or concentrate 
on local issues or popular scandals. It is all very excusable: 
in some ways it is a good thing; but I still think it is a pity, 

But what has become of the one great political issue which 
is specifically Scottish—Home Rule? Four years ago, even 
the English, who with all their virtues have never been very 
curious about fermentations in Scotland, Ireland (or indeed 
Cyprus) until they explode, became aware that half the popu. 
lation had signed ‘The Covenant.’ Anxious inquiries were 
made from south of the border about what was going on. The 
new Covenanters seemed as though they might achieve some. 
thing. The two major parties were so nicely balanced that 
an upsurge of opinion which might be translated into even 
a handful of votes was important. But the impetus was lost 
and the Covenant is now almost forgotten. The immediate 
cause of the débacle was political innocence. But if there had 
been any head-of steam behind the Covenant Sir Winston 
and Mr. Attlee would not have been able to side-step it so 
easily. There wasn’t. There still isn’t any great popular follow- 
ing for any kind of nationalisation which can be turned into 
action. Contrary to the impression they have sedulously put 
about, British politicians are moved by action, not reason 
I don't necessarily mean bombs, though the contrast between 
what the Irish. the Jews and the Egyptians achieved by that 
means when argument failed, is painful to remember. Action 
at the polls will do. But there isn’t enough nationalism in 
Scotland to persuade many people to vote for Nationalists, 
Covenanters or even Liberals, rather than Tories or Socialists, 
Nationalist sentiment is in general a pale intellectual business. 
It is diffuse. It is vague. It has failed to convince enough 
people that they should jump out of the moderately agreeable 
frying pans in which they sit into an unknown fire. 

In these circumstances nationalism in all its forms is 
impotent. It tends to seize on minor issues like the Queen's 
title or tear itself into pieces in private feuds. The best of it 
has gone to revive interest in Scottish history and arts. The 
Saltire Society is probably the most effective monument to 
the nationalist over the last twenty years. Its future depends 
on events outside its control. A real grievance, like heavy 
unemployment, might revive it, especially if at the same time 
it finds a man of some political sense to lead it. It is just 
possible that a realignment of parties might throw it into 
prominence again. Or there may come such pressure for 
Parliamentary reform that Scotland will get some devolution 
whether she wants it or not. All these chances are remote. 
Until they come nearer practical politics nationalism will 
remain a sentiment to which everyone pays lip service but 
no more. 

However, though the Covenant failed and the more 
uncompromising Nationalist Party makes little impact, certain 
concessions have been made. Some subsidies have been paid 
to soothe discontent in the Highlands; the Secretary of State 
has begn given authority over Scotland’s roads; and a great 
many high-sounding committees have been established. It 
is, 1 am afraid, a sign of the gullibility of the Scotch and the 
decay of their boasted hard heads that they should be content 
with committees and advisory bodies: bodies which afe all 
too often a merry-go-round for the same handful of pundits. 
The functions and personnel of the various bodies from the 
Hydro Board—which admittedly has carried through a great 
deal of work—to the Advisory Council of Civil Aviation which 
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is sponsored by BEA and whose Chairman is a member of the 
Board of BEA—the very body on which it is’ supposed to 
keep watch—would provide an interesting subject for a post- 
graduate thesis. The shadow of power has been left us. Real 
power remains in the Treasury. Considering that hard fact 
we have not done too badly. Further, the success of a political 
system must be to some extent judged by what is achieved 
in spite of it, and a good deal has been achieved in Scotland. 
For instance, Dundee has been rejuvenated, new industry has 
come to the Clyde, and, outside some Highland and island 
districts, Scotland is prosperous. 

So we have the general picture of Scotland rather barren 
of big political figures, debating Clyde sailings and Highland 
depopulation, Forth Road bridges and Scottish rates, with a 
queezy larding of Scottish jokes and semi-jocular insistence 
on her virtues and importance. Almost equally divided between 
Tories and Socialists, she now lags a little behind England in 
her political reactions and her swings are less acute. At the 
last election one seat changed hands, Socialist to Tory: 
Glasgow, once the home of the ILP, is now distributed between 
Rightish Labour and very Edenite Conservatives. 

No doubt countries get the politicians they deserve. There 
has been, ever since Ramsay MacDonald set the fashion, a 
notable softening of heads—-especially of revered figures over 
sixty. The revival of interest in her arts has not been possible 
apparently without a weakening of her intellects. The terse, 
logical mind, so long associated with lowland philosophers, 
scientists, scholars and engineers, is now rare. A less craggy, 
and more diffuse culture is in fashion. So I am afraid meetings 
are not what I am told they used to be. I doubt if Mr. Asquith 
could any longer sharpen his political teeth on the hecklers 
of Ladybank. But this is general throughout Britain. Politics 
are now so technical that broad views are apt to go wildly 
astray. Although the Scotsman and the Glasgow Herald man- 
fully report as much of Parliament as their space will allow, 
and local papers do their best to keep constituents in touch 
with local Members, it is all rather remote. Interest naturally 
wanes. In Edinburgh nothing ever happens—at least not 
politically. St. Andrew’s House has as much life as, say, the 
headquarters of a big insurance company. Along with their 
hardheadedness the lowlanders have lost much of their fire 
and their daring. There are no successors to the ILP. It’s 
prosperity, | suppose, and the Welfare State and the continual 
loss of blood to London. 

But even allowing for changes outside the control of 
politicians, | can’t help thinking that Scotland could make a 
better political showing than she does. There is a big latent 
interest in politics and a big reservoir of good sense. On the 
whole, Scotland is ahead of her Members of Parliament in 
her political views. But unless an elector today has the time 
and opportunity to study details, what contribution can he 
make on, say, industrial policy, France, or foreign affairs? 

Devolution would be welcomed, if for no other reason than 
because it would give Scottish political intelligence something 
to bite on. Politics, after all, is concerned with the exercise of 
power, not with debate. And power does not lie in Scotland. 

So there is not much enlightenment on world questions 
coming from the north—even despite honourable efforts by 
the Church to give a lead on Africa. There is not even a great 
deal of private political discussion—and, of course, television 
has killed the public meeting. But that is not to say that 
better things are not discussed, nor is it to say that Scotland 
'§ any worse off than Lancashire or Yorkshire. The trouble 
is that more is expected of her. She was once a centre of 
political quarterlies and in the van of new movements. She 
1S SO no longer. 


Stands Scotland Where 
It Should ? 


By ALASTAIR HETHERINGTON 


they remembered Zion. By the Mersey, Aire. and Trent 

we don’t exactly weep. We just grind our teeth a little 
at the thought of having left Scotland. The authors of Psalm 
137, after all, were taken in captivity. We went of our own 
free will—and, thank goodness, we can escape to the clear 
Scottish air two or three times a year when we wish. Dr. 
Johnson had it all wrong. The finest sight a Scotsman ever saw 
was the night sleeper train northwards. You get into it in 
the gloom of a Manchester or Wigan evening and wake up 
early next morning with the sun raising the curlew above 
Beattock or behind Gleneagles. Or, as I have done more often 
lately, you can leave by road in the small hours, cross Shap 
with the dawn, breakfast at Dumfries or Crawford, and be 
in Glasgow or Edinburgh in time to meet friends over morning 
coffee. 

Yet how many of us expatriates would go back to work 
in Scotland if we had the chance? It is hard to tell. It depends 
so much on the kind of work one wants to do and on the 
chance circumstance of opportunities. The great draw of 
England, as of farther lands, is that it is bigger, pays better, 
and offers greater scope. My own concern is with newspapers. 
Scotland has good newspapers, but England has better. The 
average standard in Scotland is higher than in England, but 
the peak in the south is loftier than in the north. Words 
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written in Fleet Street or Cross Street are more likely to have 
an influence towards the peace and prosperity of our times 
(even if only a small one) than words written off Buchanan 
Street or behind Waverley. So it must be with some other 
professions. In reverse of the psalmist’s words, it may be easier 
to sing the Lord’s song in a strange land. 

Still, in exile one appreciates more than ever the great 
advantages of Scotland. Sometimes one wonders, perhaps with 
a touch of envy, whether the Scots at home see the assets 
of their country as clearly as do those who have gone away. 
A spell of living under the grey shadow of the Pennines, where 
even the grass and rock twenty miles outside the city are 
black with grime, sharpens one’s taste for the dignity of 
Glasgow and splendour of Edinburgh. (Yes, dignity; for even 
the tenements have a massiveness, the shipyards a towering 
strength, and the whole city a way of opening in sudden vistas 
such as the industrial middle of England does not know.) Then, 
too, a spell of working among people whose farthest horizon 
is bounded by Blackpool and Llandudno.makes one wish for 
the encounters—so likely in any office or workshop in Central 
Scotland—with men whose cousins are in Canada and parents 
in Argyll or Inverness. The Lancastrians are good, sturdy, 
reliable people; perhaps in some ways more direct and exact 
on the job than anyone touched with the Celtic twilight. Yet 
one misses the occasional softness of speech, the chance 
reference to some remote place, and the latent understanding 
that all men do not live as we do. In a Scottish group, even 
if most may have been born and bred in Lanarkshire or 
Midlothian, they know well that there are other worlds and 
other ways of life. 

Scotland is at once compact and spacious. Compact in that 
its population is concentrated in the narrow central belt; 
spacious in having the great uplands beyond. Compactness 
means that people are interested in their country as a whole. 
Talk to a man in Motherwell about the new oil refineries at 
Grangemouth, and he will listen; he can visualise the place, 
even if he has been no nearer than on the train to Easter 
Road, and he has some concern for its relation to himself. 
Talk to a man from Huddersfield about the new refineries 
at Stanlow, on the Mersey, and you might as well speak of 
the moon. He is familiar with what lies immediately around 
him, and, as Frank Singleton has said in another context, he 
will either love it or hate it but not be neutral; industrial 
England, however, is too vast and too diffuse for him to 
appraise it with the same concern. So, again, there.is a breadth 
of outlook and range of vision in Scotland which the southrons 
often lack. Is this not partly because a Scotsman may 
physically see his country from side to side—from the Firth 
of Clyde to the Firth of Forth, as you can on a clear day 
from Ben Lomond or the Campsies or (almost, but not quite) 
from Arthur’s Seat? Denis Brogan once noted that Glasgow 
was the only city in Britain where, for some weeks, the lead- 
ing newspaper was likely to carry a correspondence on whether 
the Paps of Jura were visible from the city. (To prevent a 
revival of that controversy, could I say that Jura is not to 
be seen but the hills of Arran and Argyll easily are?) 

As a thesis this may be challenged, perhaps by reference 
to the coal-mining communities and their inwardness (as 
shown by the resistance to removal from Shotts to Fife), or 
by reference to the alleged self-centred narrowness of a village 
like Glendale, Skye. Of the latter I have no direct knowledge; 
the former seems an exception rather than the rule in central 
Scotland. There were, in any case, some good reasons on the 
side of the Shotts miners. At the time when some were asked 
to move to the newer coalfields their womenfolk had not long 
found fresh employment in the light industries lately imported 
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to Lanarkshire, and they were not assured of similar oppor. 
tunity in Fife. That, as much as any parochialism, lay behing 
their resistance. Parochialism is, | think, a charge which can 
be justified less frequently in Scotland than in the south, 

Another Scottish asset, not always recognised so Clearly 
at home as abroad, is the possession of a national church, 
The Church of Scotland is that much more than the Church 
of England. Not only in numbers, proportionate to the whole 
people, but also through the democracy of its government, 
These words appear in Assembly Week, when men and 
women from all the presbyteries in Scotland are gathered jp 
Edinburgh to discuss their church and nation. They sit with 
clergy and laity together, not separate. They can discus 
freely whatever subjects they wish. They are bound by no 
outside power—for not even the Queen’s representative, the 
Lord High Commissioner, can take his place until the 
Assembly has constituted itself and elected its Moderator. No 
Act of Parliament lays down a liturgy or prohibits freedom 
of worship. The Scottish Book of Common Order begins by 
saying that it is for the guidance of ministers but should not 
be taken as restricting their freedom in the conduct of services; 
the English Prayer Book begins with the Act of Uniformity, 
There is a shrewd democracy, too, in the Presbyterian doctrine 
of the priesthood of all believers. It identifies the church most 
fully with its people, and the people with the church. 

An allied asset is Scottish education. It was a surprise to 
school teachers in England, during the recent debate on 
salaries, to find that their Scottish colleagues were better paid, 
But the Scots for long have given special attention to their 
schools and universities. Scotland had four universities when 
England had only two, and a limited post-war experience of 
Gilmorehill suggested to me that, as an all-round universitas, 
it was more educative than English Redbrick. If burning 
midnight electricity is any indication—either of social stimula. 
tion or of academic intentness—Glasgow wins easily over 
Manchester. It is a blaze of light on a winter evening when 
much of Manchester’s premises are dark. 

A breadth of outlook, a democratic church, and a sturdy 
background of educated minds—can these Scottish assets be 
turned more strongly to the British benefit? Brains are always 
said to have been a major Scottish export. Why not courage 
and morality as well? This, as has been said, is Assembly 
Week. For the Assembly, of course, it is difficult to judge 
how far to go into secular fields. It does not want to overstep 
the bounds of its Christian duty. Yet one remembers its 
declaration last year against an unlimited continuation of 
hydrogen bomb experiments, because of the hazard to unbom 
generations—a declaration which no broadly based and 
responsible body in England had found itself able to make 
before that time. Perhaps this year on Cyprus we may hope 
for a similar clarity of leadership. It is an issue which 
threatens the good name of Britain throughout the world and 
confuses our friends abroad about Britain’s true purpose. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury has spoken with a lonely voice 
on the side of conciliation and a Christian approach. The 
Assembly in Edinburgh can give him powerful support. It 
is a body which can debate these issues freely, without partisaa 
feeling, and with moral principle foremost in its mind. S, 
too, with other perplexities. The urge to get rich quick—by 
football pools, or premium bonds, or industrial feather-bedding 
—is coming to dominate the British outlook. In the shoddy 
surroundings which so many of our urban dwellers must 
endure, that is not too surprising. But we must find our way 
back to a healthier attitude. Scotland contains all the elements 
of the problem and the means to its solution. It could show 
the way forward to the rest of Britain. Is it doing so? 
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Come Gie’s a Sang 


gy HAMISH HENDERSON 


NLIKE the peasantry of most other European nations, 

the Scots countryfolk do not decorate and paint their 

homes much. The interior of an old-style Highland 
cottage is austere, the predominant colours black and white, or 
else seedily dingy. The general run of household objects is 
sternly impractical. People have sometimes mistakenly put 
this down to Calvinism; however, the same thing is true of the 
Catholic areas of Scotland, and indeed of the Irish domestic 
landscape into the bargain. It looks as if in Scotland and 
in Ireland all the urge of the people towards artistic seif- 
expression has flowed into the oral folk-arts, into song ad 
story. These we have, and galore. 

People who only know Scots song from the battered lyric 
gems which adorn concert platforms would be surprised to 
hear the old stately tragic—or wanton and ribald—balladry 
as it still persists. The classical or ‘Child’ ballads, condemned 
to death by successive generations of collectors, continue to be 
sung up and down Scotland by folksingers of all ages. Travel- 
ling with a tape recorder, I have collected ‘The Dowie Dens 
of Yarrow’ from a girl of nineteen, and ‘The False Knight 
upon the Road’ from a boy of the same age. In Aberdeenshire 
(the shire, incidentally, which provided Child with no less 
than a third of his principal text) the vigorous balladry about 
farm life which was sung into ‘shape in the ploughmen’s 
bothies during the nineteenth century has gone on reproducing 
itself right up to the present day; in Fife and Lanarkshire the 
miners have a folksong of their own, commemorating the 
disasters of the past, the heroism of rescue squads, the struggles 
for better living conditions. Edinburgh itself, the great 
Calvinist capital, whose adult citizens do not always look as 
if they regard life as a singing matter, has a children’s folk- 
song rich and strange beyond measure, a kind of childish 
bulwark against harshness and rigidity of the old theocracy. 

Scottish folksong, in fact, is part of the submerged resistance 
movement which reacted against the tyranny of John Knox’s 
Kirk at a time when the Kirk was making a bid for absolute 
rule in Scotland. This explains why, in the whole range of our 
folksong, there is hardly a reference to ministers or to religion 


—apart from the most formal—which is not hostile nor satiric. 


All the best passages of social criticism in Burns leapt directly 
out of this movement, which in turn was fortified and 
encouraged by his intransigence. 

In a world which divided mankind with a clean cut into the 
elect and the damned—a division which not infrequently 
coincided with socially privileged and underprivileged—folk- 
song became uncompromisingly the cult of the damned. 
Scotland, a country in which the pendulum always swings half 
an inch farther than anywhere else (between action and 
quietism, puritanism and bawdry, gargantuan riotousness and 
anchorite self-mortification), was soon full of the smoke from 
burning faggots; the antagonisms implicit in the theocracy’s 
political ambitions became sharpened to a point of mortal 
hostility. The witch cult, which had begun to wither away, 
received a fresh lease of life from the intensity of this conflict. 

Not that the balladers fought a losing battle. The dances, 
stories and songs which were outlawed in the seventeenth 
century were not long in coming back on the rebound. Burns 
took them, re-created and glorified them; and it has taken all 
the strenuous straining of the ‘Unco Guid and Rigidly 
Righteous,’ operating through Burns Clubs and other sanctify- 
ing agencies, to neutralise the effect he had on Scotland. 
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The anonymous singers who preceded him even succeeded, 
in the interests of Scotland’s honour, in rewriting history. The 
other day, in the window of-an Edinburgh bookseller, I saw 
a ragged chapbook, printed at Stirling in the early nineteenth 
century and embellished with a woodcut showing two swords- 
inen in action; it bore the legend, ‘The Haughs of Crumdel, 
giving a full account of that memorable battle fought by the 
Great Montrose and the Clans against Oliver Cromwell.’ 

The Gordons boldly did advance, 

The Frasers fought with sword and lance; 

The Grahams they made the heads to dance 
Upon the Haughs of Cromdale. 

The Royal Stewarts, with Montrose, 

So boldly as they faced their foes, 

They laid them low with Highland blows 
Upon the Haughs of Cromdale. 


Of twice ten thousand English men, 
Five hundred fled to Aberdeen; 
The rest of them lie on the green 

Or on the Haughs of Cromdale. 

Few people reading or hearing this ballad would realise that 
Montrose never fought a battle at Cromdale; the only battle 
ever fought there was one in 1690 between a Williamite army 
under Sir Thomas Livingstone and a Jacobite army under 
Colonel Buchan. Livingstone surprised the Highlanders while 
they were still in their beds recovering from the previous 
night’s revels, and completely routed them—a defeat as 
decisive in its way as the Battle of the Boyne fought in the 
same year. Now, thanks to the old song, with its fiery words and 
haughty tune, it is generally accepted throughout the North of 
Scotland that the battle fought on the Haughs of Cromdale was 
a famous victory for the clans. If history, as Ernst Toller said, 
is the propaganda of the victors, balladry is very often. the 
propaganda of the defeated. 

Over from the reiving border of Liddesdale to the wild 
frontier of Tennessee. That ‘phony folklore figure’ Davy 
Crockett has put the match to a genuine folksong bonfire 
among the children of Britain; and all over Edinburgh, in the 
closes of the Canongate and under the green trees of the 
Meadows, kids are singing rhymes which alter from day io 
day and from street to street : 

Born in a tenement in Gorbals Cross, 

Of all the teddy boys he was the boss. 

His razor sharp and four feet wide, 

He threw it into the deep, deep Clyde. 
Davy Crewcut, Davy Crewcut, 
King of the teddy boys. 

The Razor King’s doxy in No Mean City had a song which 
prefigures this. But the native Edinburgh product is a success 
Story: 

Born in a cave of the Pentland Hills, 
Cleaned his mother’s window sills. 

hen he got a job in the rubber mills— 

But now he’s a traveller for Beechams Pills. 


Sci. Fic., needless to say, can hardly be left out : 
Born on an asteroid in outer space, 
Met his girl friend face to face— 
But his braces were caught in a rocket 
And that was the end of Davy Crockett. 

In many of these rhymes one comes across not only the 
reflexes of old mythologies, but also the authentic ring of old 
Scots idioms and expressions—artfully assimilated into 
demotic Scoto-American speech. When Davy Hume boozed 
in the High Street-—how homely Scots, incidentally, seems the 
name Davy Crockett in this city—the ancestors of many of the 
present bairnsangs were undoubtedly on the go. But whereas 
Davy Hume, that perfervid Scot, had to purge his prose of 
Scotticisms, the modern makars are trying to purge their poetry 
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of Englishisms. Perversity and foolishness, then as now, go 
gallivanting through the world. 

The English, who are coming north in considerable numbers 
to take managerial and executive positions in a country rapidly 
losing its ‘heids of depairtments,’ are not slow, of course, to 
dismiss all this nationalist nonsense—history and legend, 
exploit and dream—as kitsch beneath their notice. The trouble 
is that these incoming English (mostly regrettably non-U) seem 
to think that non-U English is superior to U Scots; which is 
ridiculous. 

Clearly some action is necessary. U (it stands for ‘Un- 
blended’ or ‘Undiluted’) Scots is the language of many makars, 
survives lustily on the lips of fisher-wives, ploughboys and 
playboys, and cannot be pronounced by Miss Nancy Mitford. 
In spite of these advantages, it urgently needs championing in 
the right quarters. 

I wonder, would an article in Neuphilologische Mitteilungen 
do the trick? 


Kenneth the Soldier 


By A. C. MACKENZIE 


The Glasgow steamer, Chevalier or Clansman, had 
dropped us, I suppose, at Shieldaig: at seven years of 
age I was not duly observant of the.details of the voyage. 
The night was dark, the foaming waves of Loch Torridon 
dimly lit by a clouded moon; and we went hissing through 
the strong waters in a six-oared boat, two men to each oar, 
that had crossed from Diabaig that evening to meet us. It 
should have been the beginning of a period of delight for me, 
for I had been prattling and dreaming of Gairloch for half 
a year before, and informing myself mightily about peat, 
salmon, kebbock, tar, sheep, Highland cattle, eagles and solan 
geese, articles that did not occur in my little Glasgow world. 
But when it came it overwhelmed me. The strangeness of 
the night voyage, the huge men speaking Gaelic and smelling 
of wool and tar, the very creaking’ of the oars impressed 
upon me a sense of remoteness and*@e@sertion, and I buried 
my face in my mother’s lap and wept my heart out. 
Next day the sun shone and I was led out by two of my 
great-uncle Kenneth’s tall daughters to admire the pebbled 
shore and the shaggy cattle and the nets and the six-oared 
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boat. I was extremely pleased to be made much of, and when 
my mother came down to adjust my bonnet and trim my 
stockings and kilt before presenting me to my great-uncle 
I went with her graciously enough. 

My great-uncle, Kenneth the Soldier, sat on a chair ip the 
sunny court, glancing through his shaggy eyebrows at hig 
sons mowing hay or folding nets on the shore below, of 
supervising the nearer labours of his daughters. I retain g 
memory of a multitude of both, and of some statement that 
he had been married three times. He was very large and 
very old, sitting there in the sunshine. His eyes, which he fixed 
on me intently, were still very quick and bright, though he 
was within a year or two of eighty. His white beard was spread 
over his broad breast, and I marked with disapproval a yellow. 
ness that his tobacco pipé had left about his mouth, spoiling 
the snowy expanse. His knuckled brown hands, broad ag 
spades. lay on his knees. 

‘And this,’ said my mother, ‘is Alastair.’ 

‘Cha’n eil e ach beag, said my great-uncle, in a voice like 
that of one of the bulls of Bashan. ‘See that you give him 
plenty of milk, girl, and perhaps he will grow.’ 

We went back from the presentation considerably dashed, 
My great-uncle Kenneth» plainly did not consider me of 
sufficient growth for a male of the stock; and in the next 
day or two I learned to dread the approach of any of hig 
daughters. They could not see me without recollecting that 
I needed a glass of milk and turning into the milk-house to 
fetch it for me. 

Our relations were not improved by the next incident. A 
day or two later I was playing with one of the younger dogs, 
a newly discovered treasure, and the dog was playing with 
his newly discovered treasure, a raw beefbone. Kenneth the 
Soldier sat in his chair some yards away, smoothing down 
with his hand a large black furry object that I now know to 
have been the kind of bearskin our troops wore in the Crimea, 
I held fast to my plaything, and the young dog to his; and 
after some tugging on my part, and growling on his, he in 
the end bit me most unkindly on the buttock. I filled the world 
with my cries. | had not thought it possible that such a soft, 
warm creature could behave so vilely, and so painfully. Then 
my grief turned to fury, for I perceived that my great-uncle 
Kenneth had laid down his bearskin to laugh merrily and 
wholeheartedly at my discomfiture. It was incredible that my 
pain should be his pleasure, but there he was, throwing his 
head back and making every hair in his great white beard 
quiver with glee. 1 did not hesitate a moment. Obeying an 
obscure but irresistible instinct of poetic justice I rushed 
upon my great-uncle Kenneth and endeavoured to bite him. 

I did not see my great-uncle again. He died at eighty-five 
soon after the beginning of the first war, and remained 
entangled in my mind with the six-oared boat and the taste 
of limpets boiled in milk and the strange black hills of 
Gairloch lying around moon-dappled Loch Torridon. 

Then some five years ago I had a cadet scheme to discuss 
with a very agreeable colonel, and we found ourselves say- 
ing that in spite of the attractions of gadgets for modern youth, 
there was nothing like the old infantry training. 

‘Of course,’ said the colonel, apologising, ‘I’m an Argylls 
man myself.’ 

‘I have a soft spot myself for the Argylls,’ I said. ‘I had 4 
great-uncle who fought at Balaclava.’ 

‘Was he from Gairloch too?’ asked the colonel, suddenly 
alert. ‘Was the name Kenneth MacKenzie?’ 

I said, ‘Yes, it was.’ 

‘Good God! said the colonel. ‘The Deserter!’ 
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For so it was. The family authorities, who had kept the 
tale from me for forty years, unwillingly corroborated the 
colonel’s story. My great-uncle Kenneth, when a youth of 
twenty-two, was sent by his father the long journey to 
Inverness with money in his pocket to buy nets. In Inverness 
he lost or squandered the guineas, and rather than return took 
the Queen’s shilling. He fought in the Crimea, was shot in 
the right thigh at Balaclava, and sent to a hospital in 
Southampton. There, for reasons best known to himself, he 
quitted Her Majesty’s service, and for two years made his 
way steadily through the island, hiring himself for a week 
or a day to farmers, and tending ever northwards towards 
Loch Torridon. When he returned it was like one returned 
from the dead, for in the six years no word had come to say 
what had become of Kenneth or the nets he was to buy. 

He settled down to the life he knew in Gairloch, married 
and begot sons and daughters, married and begot more, but 
was never at ease. He wished to put himself right with Her 
Majesty The Queen, whom he had abandoned; and he desired 
the medals bestowed on the men he had fought beside. His 
first intention was to apply for a pardon twenty-five years 
after the desertion, and this he shoyld have done about 1881 
or so. But he was busy then. There is always something to 
do about a croft, or perhaps he was then perplexed with his 
third courting. At any rate he let the opportunity slip. and 
when he remembered the pardon next resolved to apply for 
it when he was fifty years away from the army. 

This should have been in 1906, two years before I saw him, 
but again he was busy. or perhaps, since he was seventy-six, 
old and neglectful. Then in 1913, when he was eighty-three, 
he heard with panic that the colonel’s father, the only Argylls 
officer near him, was selling his small estate in Gairloch and 
leaving Wester Ross for the south. The old man was desperate : 
he saw his chances of a pardon and his medals slipping through 
his fingers, and he went to a niece of his, a well-spoken woman, 
and commanded her to go to the colonel’s father and lay before 
him his request for a pardon. 

The colonel’s father was touched by Kenneth the Soldier’s 
request, as was the Lord-Lieutenant of Ross-shire, none the 
less, perhaps, because the old €rimean man and he bore 
the same name. The pardon camerfn due time. just before the 
1914 war; and with it a full set of the Crimean medals 

One circumstance of this story still puzzles me. | saw my 
great-uncle for the only time in my life in 1908 at Diabaig, 
and one of the things I remember most clearly is that on the 
day the young dog bit me he sat in the sun solemnly brushing 
his bearskin of the Crimea. How did he bring that to Gairloch? 
In that two-year journey of his, tending always towards the 
north. toiling from farm to farm, did he bear the massive 
cap with him, flouting the law and all her myrmidons? It 
does not seem likely; but how else did the ungainly article 
get to Loch Torridon? 

Che HSpercta'or 

MAY 28, 1831 

Two men were hanged on Wednesday; one for sheep-stealing, 
the other for stealing in a dwelling house . The execution of 
these men for crimes unaccompanied by the slightest violence, 
has very naturally attracted the notice of a large and respectable 
class of the community, to whom the sanguinary character of 
our code has long been a subject of regret. It indeed appears 
singular, on a first view of the subject, that in free England, as 
it is usually called, the number of crimes punishable with death 
should be greater than in any European state—that we 
who boast so highly of our civilisation should display in our 
barbarism than the least enlightened of our 








other 


practice greater 
neighbours. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HE brightness of Whit-Monday was overclouded for 

me by the news of Max Beerbohm’s death. | eXpect it 

was the same for many others. Of all writers, May 
Beerbohm was most a friend to his readers, and even if one 
had never met him, his personality as a writer comes through 
as though he was in the room and talking. Most writers, when 
you meet them in the flesh, are either a disappointment or 
nothing like what you expect. Max Beerbohm was neither 
Round eyes, round head, neat and careful clothes, slow moye. 
ments, slow, considered speech, always unrulfled and gentle, 
he was the embodiment of his exquisite prose and draughtsman. 
ship. | once spent a whole day with him at Faringdon House, 
3erkshire, when he was the guest of Lord Berners, and it was 
one of the most fulfilled days of my life. | had prepared a lot 
of questions about forgotten poets of the Nineties who interest 
me. He knew about them all, delicious, revealing personal 
details, which subsequent research proved to be quite correct: 
‘Let me see; ——. didn’t he take to drugs in order to shine at 
Aubrey Beardsley’s parties? | think that was after he had been 
rediscovered by Henry Harland and put in The Yellow Book’ 
‘Oh, yes, ——. I doubt if he had a Christian name. | know 
he never wore a tie.” The Times obituary said that Max never 
revealed what went on behind that exquisite facade and that 
we will probably never know. I should have thought it was 
obvious that he had great interest in his fellow men, deep 
knowledge of them and affection for all people whose 
pretentiousness was the cloak of a warm heart. He detested 
power maniacs. particularly politicians. | know he was always 
touched by kindness and was himself loyal and kind to his 
many friends. Just because he saw through people he was 
considered a satirist. He was nothing of the sort. He wasa 
most affectionate and penetrating portrait artist. 


VANDALS AT WoRK 

Until last week, there stood in Friar Lane, Nottingham, the 
Collin almshouses, most beautiful group surviving in that 
large commercial city. They were built in 1709 and hada 
chapel, sundial. old ironwork and leaded windows, and looked 
like a large seventeenth-century manor house, unaccountably 
set down among lime trees in the middle of Nottingham. They 
were listed under the 1947 Act and no threat to them was ever 
heard of until three weeks ago. A letter of protest appeared in 
the Nottingham Guardian-Journal and in a day or two they 
were demolished. Their trustees have sold the site and the City 
Corporation will benefit by the addition of a site worth £60,000 
at the rateable value of the town. The excuse the trustees 
offer for their vandalism is that if they had modernised 
the sanitation of these almshouses, not so many almshouse 
people could have been accommodated therein. So instead 
they are going to build twenty-four bungalows in a suburb 
of Nottingham. I think this is the worst case of official 
vandalism and disregard of a historic building entrusted to 
posterity that has occurred since the Imperial Institute. 


PLACE-RHYMES 
1 have been thinking over some place-name rhymes to help 

foreigners in England, and can get no farther than these two 
couplets : 

I like to live richly 

And hunt with the Pytchley 

And then I drive over 

For pot luck at Belvoir. 
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LETS GO= 


CONTINENTAL/ 


LET’S GO BY FRENCH RAILWAYS! They hold an 
unrivalled reputation for speed and punctuality and, 
wherever you wish to go in Europe, they will carry you 
in splendid style at surprisingly low cost, effering 
many special advantages such as: 

@ TOURIST TICKETS; FAMILY TICKETS; 


PARTY TICKETS; COMBINED ROAD-RAIL TICKETS; 
—all designed to save you money. 


@ COUCHETTES AND WAGONS-LITS BERTHS; 
THROUGH CARRIAGES; RESTAURANT CARS etc, 
—all adding to your comfort and your service. 

e SELF-DRIVE HIRE-CARS AND 
FRENCH POST OFFICE TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES; 
—offering exceptional facilities in France. 


FR EE ] Send a postcard NOW for the new coloured booklet 
France’, and folders of practical information. 


FRENCH 
RAILWAYS 


Information, tickets and reservations from any ogg? travel agent cr 
French Railways Ltd., 179 Piccadilly, W.1 





IMPERIAL 
CANCER RESEARCH 
FUND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1939 


Patron—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
President—The Rt. Hon. The EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council—Sir CECIL WAKELY, Bt., K.B.E., 
C.B., LL.D., F.R.C.S. 
Hon. Treasurer—Mr. DICKSON WRIGHT, F.R.C.S. 
Daag Dr. JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E., F.R.S. 
; Professor G. HADFIELD, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


Dependent upon voluntary gifts, without State aid, the Fund 
is under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England and 
is governed by representatives of many medical and scien- 
tific institutions. Money is needed quickly to assist the 
developments now being made in the conquest of cancer. In 
addition to the continuous and systematic research in up-to- 
date laboratories at Mill Hill, London, the work is being 
extended in new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Will 
you please help? 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
are urgently needed for the maintenance and extension of our work. 
Gifts should be sent to Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., 
c/o Royal College of Surgeons, Lincolnm’s Inn Fields, London, W:C.2. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I hereby bequeath the sum of to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S.) at Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, 
for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer's 
receipt shall be a good discharge for such a legacy. 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


LONDON 


A gracious welcome to your guests 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 40/- 











whichever 
way you 


look at it... 








Save with the Church of England Building Soci- 
ety and you have a firm, safe and sensible stake 
in the future. Safety of capital is the main con- 
cern of the C.E.B.S. directors and every £ 
invested with the Society is backed by unim- 
peachable financial security. 


Assets £9,750,000. Liquid Funds of approxi- 
mately £1,000,000 together with Reserves 
exceeding £450,000 act as a bulwark against 
any possible risk. All savings and investments 
can easily be withdrawn in full with interest 
paid to date. 


Investments earn 3°; interest with Income 
Tax paid. Our Five Year Plan offers 34°, 
on regular savings of £1 to £10 a month. 


Plea se write ‘or booklet No.9 ana ful’ information 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


Incorporated 1882 


sournemouth: 1149 Christchurch Kd., Boscombe 
Tel. Southbourne 43328 

Nottingham: 13 Park Row, Nottingham 
Tel. Nottingkam 45137 
Tunbridge Wells: 87 Mount Pleasant Road 
Tel. Tunbridge Wells 3360 


tomorrow 
is worth 


saving for 


6/7 NEW BRIDGE ST. 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
Telephone: FLEet Street 8455 




















99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
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M. JAMES 


Road Farm, ¢ 


THE WEBBS 
Si.—I ss was 
Beve 


4 


idge’s 


not so much a judgement on their respective 
intellectual contributions as on the impression 
which they made socially, conversationally, 
and generally, upon many who knew them 
well. Surely the drive, sparkle, initiative, and 

dare one add?—income, of Beatrice went a 
long way towards making her the dominant 
partner, even though her husband's contribu- 
tion to their joint sociological work may have 
been greater. At all events this seems to be 
a fairly general impression. 

Lord Beveridge expresses doubts about Mrs. 
Cole’s reliability as editor of the diary. I agree 
with him that it is perhaps rash to praise an 
editor, unless one has full access to the com- 
plete diary from which selection has been 
made, but if this rule were rigidly applied, no 
reviewer could ever praise any editor—except 
in most unusual circumstances. I think myself 
that it is possible to form some opinion of 
an editor’s capacity from the interest of the 
material selected, the nature of the footnotes 
and explanatory comments, and the informa- 
tion given in the introduction. In all these 
matters, so far as I am competent to judge, 
Mrs. Cole comes out extremely well, and, 
despite the one criticism of her introduction 
mentioned by Lord Beveridge, I would not 
like to modify the favourable opinion which I 
published in my review.-—Yours faithfully, 


ROBERT BLAKE 


Christ Church, Oxford 


WARDS OF THE STATE 

Sir,—Mr. Charles Curran has a lively imagina- 
tion and his defeat at the last election has 
undoubtedly stimulated it. But his hatred of 
the obstinate proletarians who blocked his 
path to Westminster begins to colour his 
political think-pieces a little too much. 

It is simply not true that the Labour Party 
built up its electoral support exclusively in the 
moron belt. Nor is it true that all the morons 
are concentrated in the lower income groups. 
Most of the people he sneers at rarely bother 
to vote at all, in spite of the fact that they 
are the main beneficiaries of welfare legisla- 
tion. And in my experience—which covers 
both canvassing and being a candidate—they 
are just as likely to vote Tory as Labour. For 
these are the votes that can be had for a 
handshake and a little personal service. 

People like this did not build up the Labour 
movement nor do they constitute anything 
but an infinitesimal part of its membership. 
They may hold union cards but they are most 
emphatically not trade unionists. And far 
from being a solid source of support for the 
Left, their inarticulate assumptions are usually 
far to the right of their occasional voting 
behaviour. Mr. H. J. Evsenck demonstrated 
this in his Psychology of Politics. And was it 
not Karl Marx who described these political 
problem-children as /umpenproletarians over 
a century ago? 

If Mr. Curran learns to discipline his 
imagination with facts he may continue to 
delight, if not persuade, his readers. Hatred 
alone is not only pernicious: it makes damned 
dull reading.—Y ours faithfully, 

RAYMOND FLETCHER 
103 Cowbridge Road East, Cardiff 


THE SALARY SQUEEZE 

Sirn,—In your issue of May 11 you published 
an article on bank staffs and the ‘Salary 
Squeeze, and from time to time in the past 
you have devoted space to the financial 
problems of teachers and civil servants. May 
I suggest that you should now consider pub- 
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lishing an article on the position in the local 
government service? 

The Economist has concluded recently that 
to enable all to maintain their former standard 
of living, it would be necessary to multiply pre. 
war salaries between £200 and £700 by three 
and to enable these same people to share the 
general increase in national Prosperity the 
multiplication factor would need to be three 
and a half. But tables published in the 
Economist have shown that the salaries of 
typical professional local government officers 
are only between 80 and 97 per cent. higher 
than in 1938. Furthermore, in the last ten 
years prices have risen by $5 per cent. and 
wages by 61 per cent., but the average increase 
in local government salaries is only 33.7 per 
cent. Out of every ten local government officers 
in England and Wales today, five are earning 
between £3 10s. and £10 a week, four between 
£10 and £14 5s., and only one (including alj 
the chief officers) more than £14 55.—less jn 
each case 5 or 6 per cent. deduction for 
superannuation 

I doubt if any public service—or comparable 
occupation—has suffered more from the salary 
squeeze, and undoubtedly the results of this 
fall in remuneration will be 
reflected in the standards of the local govern- 
ment service in future years, with unfortunate 
repercussions in the education, health, housing 
and other welfare services of the country, — 
Yours faithfully, 


standards ol 


M. G. G, GREGORY 
9 Violet Bank Road, Nether Edge, Sheffield,7 


WILSON 
Sir, —The article by 
Storage’ (Spectator, April 27) contains the 
erroneous assertion that Wilson and Bowers 
wrote nothing from their last camp in the 
Antarctic, all the writing being done by Scott, 
even to Wilson's wife and Bowers’s mother. 
Reference to the closing stages of George 
Seaver’s books, Edward Wilson of the 
Antarctic and ‘Birdie’ Bowers of the Antarctic, 
both published by John Murray, will show 
that Wilson letters to his wife, 
extracts from which are quoted, and one to 
his friends, Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Smith, 
quoted in full, while Bowers did write to his 
mother, this letter also being quoted in full— 
Yours faithfully, 


AND BOWERS 
Strix entitled ‘Cold 


wrote two 


HUGH P. RAMAGE 
Thatched House, Norfolk 


[Strix writes: ‘I 


Holt, 


apologise for a serious 
mistake which other readers have 
written to correct. The official account (Scott's 
Last Expedition, Vol. 1) does not mention the 
letters written by Wilson and Bowers; and the 
account is so compendious and detailed- 
most of Scott’s letters are reprinted in full- 
that the any reference to those 
written by his companions led me to a false 
premise. But I have no excuse for not consult 
ing their biographies before writing what 
was, in effect, a lot of nonsense.'—Editor, 
§ pectator.| 


several 


absence of 


CRANWELL COLLEGE 

Sir.—Mr. C. LI. Griffiths defends ‘hazing’ 
Cranwell, including the drilling of juniors @ 
the nude in the open with snow on the grou 
after lights out and making them jump thirty 
feet from a beam into the swimming-pool 
whether they can swim or not, by suggesting 
that such ‘self-imposed’ tests make for will 
power and the ability to think quickly. These 
and other tests are, however, not self-im . 
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They are inflicted by seniors on juniors, and 
the proposition that hazing cultivates will- 

or the ability to think, in either the bully 
or the bullied, will not bear examination. 

The Cranwell authorities are sensitive to 
any suggestion that hazing is bullying. In the 
official view. bullying ‘is when several men 
persecute one man. This is ‘not done. But it 
is considered quite respectable for several 
gniors to ‘deal with’ [sic] a group of juniors. 
jn all armed forces men have to learn to live 
together at close quarters and to react immedi- 
ately to orders Cranwell tolerates hazing 
because it seems a quick and easy way of 
breaking in recruits and eradicating what is 
officially termed ‘Bolshevism.’ (Any query as 
io the value or good sense of any established 
idea or custom, including, of course, hazing, 
is ‘Bolshevism.’) , 

What the Cranwell authorities do not 
realise is that as a technique for promoting 
the team spirit and disciplined reactions, haz- 
ing is archaic and inefficient. It tends to lower 
the average of personal resourcefulness and 
initiative and to deprive the RAF of first- 
dass officer material by diverting boys into 
other careers (Cranwell is below its capacity 
of intake). Not least, it may cause distortions 
of personality which may later let the indi- 
vidual down in moments of crisis. Consulta- 
tion with professional educationists would 
enable Cranwell to achieve their aims with 
infinitely greater efficiency 

Hazing is not, however, likely to be 
abolished by the Cranwell authorities, who 
view it with the pride of those who have been 
through the mill. It will only be ended by the 
pressure of public opinion Cranwell parents 
can help by urging their sons to refrain from 
joining in bullying when they become seniors 
and by keeping the matter constantly venti- 
lated in the press. This is a better medium than 
Parliament because the Service authorities 
loathe press publicity, whereas they rely on 
the civil servants who prepare the answers to 
patliamentary questions to avoid admissions 
that could cause trouble.—Yours faithfully, 

\ CRANWELL PARENT 


DEALING WITH TERRORISTS 


Sin,—A Greek Cypriot boy of fifteen was last 
week sentenced to ten years in prison for the 
crime of possessing a home-made bomb. He 
was informed by his judge that, had he been 
afew months older, he would have received 
the death sentence. Recently. five miles from 
the house where | am writing, a similarly un- 
pleasant child of that age attempted to murder, 
and robbed, an old woman who lives alone 
He was bound over. The older boy who was 
with him went to a Borstal for two years. Yet 
I believe | am correct in stating that educated 
Opinion in this country almost unanimously, 
and quite rightly, deplores racial discrimina- 
tion when it is practised in South Africa or 
the United States. Last week two Greek youths 
were hanged, the one for killing, the other for 
having attempted to kill. That was in Cyprus 
In Great Britain the Parliament of the Realm 
has decided that it is evil to inflict the death 
Penalty on anyone in the United Kingdom. An 
extremely telling argument of the abolitionists 
has been connected with the degradation to 
society that may result from judicial killing in 
this century 

It was stated in Parliament by the Colonial 
Secretary that the terrorists in Cyprus do not 
represent the Greek-Cypriot population. This 
is undoubtedly true, from at least one point 
of view. It was true, too, that the French 





maquis did not ‘represent’ the French people 
twelve years ago: nor were the other partisan 
movements in German-occupied Europe truly 
representative of their countries. Fortunately, 
perhaps, few people have the fanaticism or the 
folly or the courage to be terrorists. But is 
our disgust and anger at the shooting of 
sixteen-year-old boys for the crime of possess- 
ing a home-made bomb in, say, the Po valley 
already utterly forgotten? The fact that it may 
well be essential for the Western Alliance to 
hold Cyprus is surely no more relevant than 
was the fact that the Germans, to avoid defeat, 
had to hold the Po valley. 

The comparison with events in Ireland forty 
years ago has already been pointed out. 
Hysterical directives were often hysterically 
applied—by my great-uncle, General Sir John 
Maxwell, among others—and with results 
which, in the opinion of many, have proved 
as tragic for Ireland as for England. That is 
long ago, and well forgotten. The comparison 
with Nazi Germany is not long ago, and is 
perhaps too odious to be contemplated. It is 
being contemplated by others, now.—Yours 
faithfully, 

CONSTANTINE PITZGIBBON 
Sacomb’s Ash, Allen's Green, Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Sir.—The defaming of eminent Victorians and 
their American contemporaries has long been 
a blood sport, safer and perhaps more lucra- 
tive than big-game hunting: but may an old 
man who, long ago, lived in Brooklyn and 
knew Mr. Beecher’s fellow-citizens protest 
against the easy assumption that he was a 
‘holy humbug’? 

The Tilton-Beecher trial dragged on for six 
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months; the whole vast acreage of accusation 
and slander was muckraked for every tittle of 
evidence against him—and with what result? 
The jury voted him not guilty, by a majority 
of 9 to 3. More than this, the judge who 
had presided at the trial (Judge Joseph Neilson) 
presided eight years later at a public meeting 
in honour of Mr. Beecher's seventieth birth- 
day, and the leading counsel for Tilton 
(William A. Beach) declared after the trial 
that, at the end, he was convinced of Beecher’s 
innocence: ‘I felt that we were a pack of 
hounds trying te drag down a noble lion.” 
Even so, Beecher may have been guilty; but 
to suggest that his soul was ‘steeped in humbug’ 
is to insult a whole generation who knew him 
and honoured him—such men as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Wendell Phillips, George 
William Curtis, John Greenleaf Whittier, 
Lyman Abbott; and in England Dean Stanley, 
Joseph Parker, Henry Allon and Henry Irving. 
—Yours faithfully, 
GWILYM 0. GRIFFITH 


Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham 


IN PRAISE OF FASCISTS 

Sir,—Pharos has missed a most significant 
item in the recent Soviet estimate of English 
literature in New Times—the hearty praise of 
Desmond Stewart, a keen supporter of Sir 
Oswald Mosley. (He recently wrote that the 
blood of Jews killed by Nazism ‘rests equally 
at the doors of their butchers and at the doors 
of those anti-fascist intellectuals who by total 
opposition and demand of total surrende: 
drove the fascist leadership to such measures.’) 
—Yours faithfully, 


FP. X. OHARS 


London, SW2 


Contemporary Arts 


A Show Called Fred 


1 Show Cailed Fred continues to be the 
most interesting thing happening on television. 
It is the first comedy half-hour specifically 
designed to make full use of the medium; it 
is written by adults; it is spearheaded by a 
remarkably well-equipped actor—not just 
comedian—called Peter Sellers. It is probably 
doing more good to television as a whole than 
the other worthinesses put together. For this 
is a programme that’s influencing and exciting 
not just people already in television but people 
in related fields outside it, people in films, 
theatrical people, writers—everyone who sees 
these slight but brilliantly inventive insanities 
is getting a fresh view of what the small screen 
can do, At the moment it is giving the kind of 
new direction to the entertainment side of the 
medium that the Kavanagh team gave to radio 
in the great days of ITMA. It remains to be 
seen, of course, what stamina the Fred team 
has. But judging from The Goon Show (which 
still enlivens the Light) there’s plenty more 
behind what we've seen already. 

Last week’s episodes were well up to 
standard, although I prefer Footo to Muc (and 
entirely disapprove of an anxioufly jolly 
Catherine Boyle as a guest commercial-reader). 
Mr. Sellers’s Richard II] magnificently melded 
Sir Laurence with the lad Bluebottle—but this, 
perhaps, is talk for fans. If you've not seen the 
programme, go out and buy a set, get it con- 


verted to the Wicked Wavelength and look at 
it If you're alive you'll enjoy it. 

Not the least of Fred's virtues is its total 
Englishness. And quite the most humiliating 
of current vexations is The 64,000 Question. 
64,000 what? Well, bless our poor little souls, 
sixpences. The paraphernalia, the jovially 
pompous MC (a woefully miscast Mr. Des- 
monde), the soundproof box, the embarrassed 
presence of ex-Superintendent Fabian to 
supervise the opening of the more difficult 
questions—all this gadgetry is borrowed from 
the highly successful (and highly rewarding) 
American 64,000 Dollar Question. But it's 
only worth using, and the programme is only 
gripping, if there really is a large piece of 
change waiting to be picked up as a reward 
for skill and knowledge. The 64,000 sixpences 
(‘A thousand pounds,’ as one announcer 
interestingly but somewhat idiosyncratically 
styled them) should prove to anyone who 
needs convincing that we have finally become 
a second-class power and might as well save 
ali those 64,000,000,000 sixpences we keep on 
blueing at Monte Bello. 


Staying on Channel Nine and still thinking 
about American imports—it seems to me that 
Gun Law is standing up to repetition very 
well. Last week’s instalment, about a big. 
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tough woman and the little man who loves 
her, seemed better written, at this level, than 
ever. The characterisation was firmly and deftly 
handled, the dialogue, although mannered, 
was real. Dragnet, on the other hand, which 
attempts to bring the same off-beat, human 
approach (the one they call psychological) to 
a similar cliché-istic situation (crime instead 
of Western), has become a bore. Now that we 
know that all the characters—this week a 
priest and an hysterical woman—talk in the 
same clipped, yes-ma’am-no-ma’am-I’m-a-cop- 
ma’am jargon, the original validity of Sergeant 
Friday and his partner has become no more 
than one writer’s mannerism. Marshal Dillon 
remains believable inside the convention in 
which he acts; the characters of Dragnet, with 
their: neo-Spillane monotone, are at once 
more pretentious and less convincing. The 
visual mannerisms, too, no longer impress. 
Surely there’s room for a serious piece of 
home-produced work in this area. I don’t mean 
the limping, designed-for-expost nonsenses of 
the Fabian of the Yard series; no, something 
that looks at people with the same cold, 
Mayhew-like eye of Dragnet but does it 
honestly, and in English. Mr. Willis? The ex- 
documentary boys? Or must we leave every- 
thing to Mr, Spike Milligan and his colleagues 
called Fred? 

JOHN METCALF 


Cinema 


DEATH OF A CycList. (Academy.)}———WOoMAN 

OF THE RIVER. (Leicester Square Theatre.) 

THE BOLD AND THE Brave. (London 
Pavilion.) THE RACK. (Rialto.) 


For foreign eyes, ears and understandings the 
flavour of a country is probably reproduced 
in its films more strikingly and acceptably than 
in any other art form; certainly through them 
it can hope to reach its widest public. For 
sociological reasons, then, quite apart from 
their artistic merits, we are lucky to have films 
from Spain—that remotest, least understood, 
at present most fashionable country of Western 
Europe—at last beginning to trickle through to 
us. Death of a Cyclist would be an exciting 
experience wherever it came from: Juan 
Bardem’s bold, abrupt, elliptical direction, 
bordering now on the melodramatic, now on 
the lyrical; his speed, the personal and almost 
private way he hustles you along, giving a 
hint, an aside, an echo you can pick up or 
miss, as you like; his use ef contrast within 
contrast, of formal and grotesque together. of 
stillness and vivacity, desolation and move- 
ment; the violence of his parallels when he cuts 
from the twitter of the canasta-player to the 
raucous shouts of the slum women, from the 
exquisite child bridesmaids to the games of the 
little tenement girls, from the murdered lover 
to the almost identical face é6f the murderess’s 
waiting husband: all these stamp the film with 
a rare personality and vigour. But as interest- 
ing as the individual flavour of the director is 
the more general flavour of Spain it brings with 
it: unemphatically, without local colour, em- 
phasising similarities with rather than differ- 
ences from other societies, it still manages to 
bring a whiff of the country as unmistakable 
as the smell of cooking or the nasal rhythm 
of street cries. Yet the story might have taken 
place anywhere: a rich woman and her lover 
run down a cyclist on a deserted road and, 
fearing discovery and explanations, leave him 
to die; suspicions, coincidence, above all con- 
science, catch up with them and the circle of 
influence widens till the only solution can come 
through confession. The lover, repentant, is 


tun down by his mistress, who, tearing back to 
her husband down the same deserted roada, 
swerves over a bridge when she meets a cyclist; 
and he, in his turn, takes one look at her 
body, gets on his bicycle and pedals madly 
away. This melancholy circular tale is most 
beautifully acted out by Lucia Bose, an Italian 
who manages to look and behave like a Span- 
iard, and gives the part of the spoilt young 
society woman extraordinary depth and even 
tenderness almost entirely on account of her 
appearance—for she looks immensely young, 
fragile, and even childish, with that curious 
simplicity of face and manner, that rather 
voluptuous innocence cf expression, so much 
admired in Spain; and by Alberto Closas, at 
first sight merely the typical stoutish, near- 
middle-aged Spaniard, whose strange physical 
resemblance to the man who plays the husband 
cannot surely be accidental, at second sight an 
actor wonderfully well able to conjure from 
within the good man corrupted by a corrupt 
society, the eternal Latin intellectual depending 
for advancement on outside influence. 
* 

Far behind this, but second best of the week, 
is another Latin film, with Moravia, of all 
people, part-author of its outrageously senti- 
mental story. Mario Soldati, though, seems 
more at home as director and part-scriptwriter, 
for no one knows better how to present Italy 
for painless foreign consumption, and Woman 
of the River, the tale of a peasant-girl betrayed, 
is clearly intended (with who knows how much 
tongue-in-cheek) for abroad. It has some mag- 
nificent riverside scenery, a few pleasant pot- 
shots at the Italian way of life, a lot of (surely) 
satirical cheesecake, and an almost frenetically 
bouncy Sofia Loren tossing her ginger locks on 
the banks of the Po; it has also a genuinely 
touching if painful 20 minutes at the end dur- 
ing which an enchanting red-headed child is 
lost, searched for, found drowned among the 
reeds, brought home, bewailed, and buried, and 
Miss Loren is given the first chance I ever saw 
her take of acting from the heart—a thing she 
rather surprisingly manages. 

w 


The Bold and the Brave, about three Ameri- 
can soldiers fighting in Italy, their loves, hates 
and inhibitions—mostly these—is a likeable 
though superficial film with some excellent 
though almost embarrassingly naturalistic act- 
ing from Mickey Rooney, good support from 
Wendell Corey and Don Taylor as his two 
army buddies, and choppy, boyish, energetic 
direction from Lewis R. Foster. Wendell Corey 
appears again in The Rack, a serious examina- 
tion, amid floods of masculine tears and 
psychological jargon, of the reasons for a 
hero’s treason in Korea. Paul Newman, 
with just the right current decadence, gives 
conviction to the hero; poor Walter Pidgeon 
is required to cry, and not much else. 
Director: Arnold Laven. ISABEL QUIGLY 


Republic of Cockayne 


ROMANOFF AND JutieT. By Peter Ustinov. 
(Piccadilly.) 


DANTON once remarked of Saint-Just that what 
he wanted in France was a republic of Sparta, 
while what there should be was a ‘republic of 
Cockayne.’ Peter Ustinov’s new play success- 
fully defends all republics of Cockayne against 
the devouring claims of our two modern 
Spartas: the United States and the USSR. It is 
a plea for eating, drinking and making love 
against the absurd demands of the State on 
the lives of individuals. The point is made 
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with great wit and gusto. Two young 

fall in love. Unfortunately they are Tespective} 

the son and daughter of the Soviet and y 

‘ et and Amer. 
cau ambassadors, and the reaction of their 
families is much what might be expected: 

‘deviationist,’ on the one hand, and ‘why didn’t 

we take her to a psychiatrist earlier?’ op the 

other. However, all comes right in the end with 

a good dea! of assistance from Mr. Ustinoy’s 

Head of State, a good angel solidly disguised 

in his creator’s form. From the Vvantage-point 

of this part Mr. Ustinov conducts his play like 
an orchestra, now giving the scenery a push 
now slyly pointing out that a joke has been 
made—in case we did not know. It is al] highly 
enjoyable, but not without its serious moments 

There is at least one moving speech in which 

Frederick Valk, playing the Soviet ambassador, 

memorably recalls the days of the Revolution, 

I should like to think that old Bolsheviks dig 

feel like that, but I am afraid that the final 

utterances of Bukharin are really more the 
thing. It is a pity. 

Still, this is Cockayne. And it is a good light 
play with serious undertones and not too facile 
satire. The verbal dexterity of its author is 
shown at its most cunning in the series of 
transatlantic clichés in which the American 
ambassador and his wife converse. John Philips 
and Jacqueline Lacey make a very comical duet 
out of these parts. Their opposite numbers, Mr, 
Valk and Marianne Deeming, are equally suc- 
cessfully Russian, though I have no idea how 
Soviet diplomats behave. As the lovers Michael 
David and Katy Vail carry naiveté a little too 
far, but this was in their parts. A certain goof. 
ness is, after all, in the best traditions of 
Cockayne. See Breughel. ANTHONY HARTLEY 

* 

THE THEATRE OF ANGNA ENTERS, (Arts,.— 
ALBERTINE BY MOonLIiGHT. By D, G&, 
Bellini. (Westminster.) 

It would be hard to find two such contrasting 
shows in any theatre centre as the entertain- 
ments listed above. Subtlety against obvious 
ness; good craftsmanship against strident 
endeavour; taste against—let us say—a 
unhappy choice of material. 

Miss Enters gives a series of mime sketches, 
selective pictures of a feminine world; it is 
that world in which Woman’s occupation is 
to be enthralled by, absorbed in, and amazed 
at, the stupidity, the glory and the paralysing 
selfishness of Man. In the best items, about 
two-thirds of the material, every gesture 
counts, every muscle has value; the ghost of 
a smile, the lift of a lip, the swing of a skit, 
are exactly weighted to expound something of 
the essential, eternal She. ‘Pique-nique,’ ‘Char 
rin d’amour’ and ‘Figures in Moonlight’ at 
worth going far to see; it is all highly edu 
tional for the male members of the audiene- 
women probably hate every second of it. 

Mr. Bellini’s play, ‘a fantastic comedy, # 
in provincial France around 1900, is an inept 
mingling of several dramatic and literary 
notions and characters. There are clear echos 
of Anouilh, P. G. Wodehouse and Feydea 
in this tale of a lecherous marquise, ? 
postillion with uppish ideas, a mediew 
ghost, and a she-orphan neck-deep in whims 
The dialogue too (note: period 1900) is pretty 
well neck-deep in such verbal niceties as all 
of a tizzy,’ ‘it’s an open-and-shut case,’ ‘have 
his guts for garters.’ . . . Shades of Rac 
and Moligre—and of Anouilh and Feydeal 
Helen Christie as the marquise and Emns 
Jones as the postillion make a few half- 
bricks out of this uncongenial clay, and 
contrive not to drop them. A.V. 
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BOOKS 


Scottish Romantic 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 
Me of us have in common the book we read during 





childhood, and I fancy that one of the farthest-flung 
pioneers of the school library was, and still is, John 
Buchan, a number of whose romantic thrillers have just been 
reissued in the Penguin series.* Certainly the world of many 
an adult is peopled with far greater tangibility by Richard 
Hannay, Dickson McCunn and Sir Edward Leithen than, let 
us say, by Becky Sharp or Mr. Rochester. I have no doubt at 
all that Huntingtower and The Thirty-Nine Steps are still being 
read aloud by headmasters on Sunday evenings to admiring 
throngs of small boys. Et pour cause. They have all the advan- 
tages. They are ‘rattling good yarns’-—to use a favourite 
expression of their author’s, they contain no more sex than is 
to be found in a gentle romp in the heather with an object 
adored rather than loved and no more subversive doctrine 
than that money is not everything—a point which English 
education usually tries, however unsuccessfully, to drum into 
its little victims; they abound in lessons about pulling together 
for the side, the Empire and what have you. The Communists 
who appear in them are blackguards by definition, while 
Dickson McCunn’s mild flirtation with Evallonian Fascism in 
The House of the Four Winds was in the interests of a heredi- 
tary monarch—a sort of Hungarian Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
The success of Buchan, with his vast public, reposes on a 
kind of romantic realism, to understand which it is necessary 
to go a little deeper into what makes him and his characters 
tick. To start with, he was Scottish, and his preoccupation with 
his own country comes out, not only in the frequency with 
which the stage is set in Scotland, but also, to take a detail, 
in his tendency to assimilate almost any type of scenery to that 
in which he was born and bred. The Anatolian Highlands, the 
South African veidt, even Greek islands—all have overtones 
of the: glens or the borders—while the number of Scottish 
characters in his books is beyond counting. It is from this 
point of view that the background of his novel is composed. 
Like most of his fellow-countrymen he idealises and misunder- 
stands English society. One of the main assumptions of 
Buchan’s books is that there are only two classes of people: 
the aristocracy and the very poor, and that these can talk to 
each other. In this happy world Sir Archibald Roylance has 
no more difficulty in hob-nobbing with a pack of Glasgow 
street urchins than Lord Lamancha has in taking command in 
an emergency from an impossible parvenu. I am told that this 
thing about blood telling and landed gentry calling to peasantry 
goes in Scotland. It is most certainly not true in England, and 
Buchan adds to the unreality of his portrayal of English society 
by failing completely to cope with its most exceptional 
ingredient: the middle classes. ‘What fellows like me don’t 
understand,’ says Hannay at a difficult moment with the Black 
Stone, ‘is the great, comfortable, satisfied middle-class world, 





*THE THREE HostaGes. THE THIRTY-NINE STEPS. THE ISLAND OF 
SHEEP. GREENMANTLE. HUNTINGTOWER. MR. STANDFAST. JOHN MACNAB. 
Castle Gay. House OF THE FouR WINDS. PRESTER JOHN. (Penguin 
Books, 2s, 6d. each.) 
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the folk that live in villas and suburbs,’ and this ignorance he 
all too evidently owed to his creator, who, while putting for- 
ward middle-class ideals (but then in Britain, unlike France, 
the middle class has always adopted aristocratic values and 
manners), was apparently unable to imagine how people 
actually lived in Streatham or, for the matter of that, in 
Hampstead. Dickson McCunn, the only shot at a bourgeois— 
and a Scottish bourgeois at that—among Buchan’s characters, 
was soon transmogrified into an amalgam between a country 
laird, a Presbyterian minister and Nestor. 

It is evident from these novels, if we do an Orwell on them, 
that English society seemed to Buchan a mere conspiracy— 
his own début as one of Milner’s young men gave him some 
justification for this belief. All you had to do was know the 
right chaps, and one day someone would come up to you in a 
club—a good club. It might be a lean, bronzed man to ask 
you to save the day beyond the Hindu Kush, but it might also 
be a fat, pale man to ask you to sit on a board of directors or 
stand for a safe Tory seat. Whatever it was, it would advance 
your career, and Buchan had the Scottish preoccupation with 
careers. All his main characters do pretty well for themselves. 
They all get the dibs and the debs. They all get invited into 
circles where top secrets are whispered across the dinner table 
at the drop of a napkin/serviette. No wonder Sir Walter Bul- 
livant complained that we are the leakiest society on earth! 
Yet England is not merely an old-boy network, and the most 
interesting members of English society stand outside the ring. 
To speak as though individual Englishmen existed simply for 
the purpose of making the-wheels of the most perfect political 
and social system in the world go round is nonsense and does 
little justice to a country of idiotic romantics that has produced 
the greatest poetic literature of modern times. This is where 
Buchan went wrong, as all outsiders go wrong, when they 
ascribe too high a degree of consciousness to the English, and 
that is why his portraits of English high life are rather less 
real than those of Ouida. After all there is at least some sex 
in Ouida. 

Yet his Scottishness had its advantages. He was always 
writing about what he knew when he transported Scotland 
abroad. No doubt it is better to paint an Anatolian moor in 
terms of a Scottish one than to invent at random. And this 
realism is carried into other fields even when the background 
is unrealistic. There is a great deal’ in Buchan of what I 
personally look for in thrillers: the ‘what would you do, 
chum?’ element. “What would you do, chum?’—if you found 
a guest transfixed by an Oriental dagger—if you had to look 


HERMAN WOUK 


author of The ‘Caine’ Mutiny, Marjorie Morningstar, etc. 


The City Boy 


‘The book is done so easily, the horrors of boyhood 
crushes, of summer camps, of elder sisters, so quietly 
underwritten that the seriousness beneath, the depth of 
characterisation, the true dialogue, could easily be dis- 
missed as lucky hits in a closely-felt young man’s novel... 
a valid, memorable and amusing portrait.’ SUNDAY TIMES. 
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for hypnotised hostages held by a gang of master criminals? Of 
course, you might reply, ‘Call in Sandy Arbuthnot,’ and it is 
true that a certain number of calls go out to ‘supermen, but 
Buchan does usually manage to give the impression that his 
heroes are acting in much the same way as an ordinary chap 
would in the dilemmas with which they are faced. They are 
mostly plain, blunt men. Only the villains and the supermen 
are creatures of intellect, and here we have one great departure 
from the pattern of the thriller or detective story as Buchan 
found it before the first war. Nobody could possibly describe 
Sherlock Holmes as a plain, blunt man. ’ 

What we have in Buchan’s novels is, in fact, a cunning 
mixture of romance and realism with just enough of the latter 
to conceal the extravagances of the former. He was, I think, 
the first writer of thrillers to do this with so great a mastery, 
and his achievement was not to be surpassed until Eric Ambler 
(Sapper is grossly inferior) set a new standard by basing his 
spy stories plausibly and in detail on events taking place in 
contemporary Europe (Ambler knows what it is like to be 
questioned by a French inspector of police. Buchan does not). 
Add to this new technique a gift for description in a somewhat 
mandarin prose style and a lively notion of dialogue, and it 
is easy to understand how these novels still enchant their 
thousands. They are modern romances and it matters as little 
that the Intelligence Service is, in practice, less gentlemanly 
and less efficient than Buchan draws it as that King Arthur’s 
knights were very probably as badly behaved as Sir Thomas 
Malory himself. The swift action, the judicious selection of 
characters with which the reader may identify himself—these 
things get Buchan by. And the element of uplift, of moral tone, 
without which no family favourite is complete, is there too. 

For there is this one serious thing to be said about Buchan 
and his thrillers. He and they are always quite decent and never 
inordinately vulgar. I do not believe that sex or sadism in 
literature does anyone any harm, but, if we compare Hannay 
or Leithen with Mr. lan Fleming’s appalling James Bond, the 
latest example of the Clubland hero, a decline of another kind 
is evident. The values of an old-fashioned aristocracy have 
been transmuted into those of a new-fashioned plutocracy 
with a nauseous insistence on rich food and rich clothes. Bond 
compares with Buchan’s heroes as a freedman of the Roman 
empire might be said to compare with a senator of the earlier 
republic. I do not want to take this too seriously, but the 
general point I am making is that there is nothing about 
Buchan that stinks. | am not so sure that this is true of later 
thriller writers or that they are so dissociated from their own 
works as they would have us believe. No doubt, the ideal is an 
Ambler combining realism with a non-conformist, Left-wing 
ideology, but I think I prefer Buchan’s probably moribund 
world to much that has come since in the way of wish-fulfilment. 

Will Buchan continue to be read? It seems very doubtful. 
In the Scandinavian social democracy, for which this country 
is heading, will not the foiling of plots to destroy civilisation 
and the assumption of the white man’s burden in spots as far 
remote as the republic of Evallonia and an indeterminate 
northern island seem impossibly exotic amusements? The 
importance of the lean, bronzed man in the club depends on 
his actually having some power, but today he is losing the 
influence (not to mention the money) he once had and making 
a frightful mess of things into the bargain. What would Hannay 
do about Cyprus? Why don’t they send Sandy Arbuthnot to 
Jordan? Alas, the headmasters were right after all: Buchan 
is best for schoolboys. Still, | imagine that he will always have 
his devotees among older readers—quite apart from those who 
regard him purely as a first-class writer on Scotland. All the 
people can’t be adult all the time. 
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More Boreali 


A Drunk Man Looks AT THE THISTLE. By Hugh MacDiarmid 
(The Castle Wynd Printers, Edinburgh, 8s. and 6s.) 


It needs only Dr. David Daiches to say that there is no need 
to defend Hugh MacDiarmid’s ‘synthetic Scots’ at this time of 
day, for the poet to rejoin, in contumelious vein: ‘That is trye 
as far as the small advanced poetry-reading public in England 
America and other countries is concerned, but that public is 
limited to a few dozen people in Scotland. . . . We have the hope- 
less mass of our Anglo-Scots to contend with, the virtual monopoly 
accorded to English literature in our schools and universities, ,. 


Here, however, is A Drunk Man Looks at the Thistle in a third 
edition, of two impressions. The cheaper is designed to slip easily 
into the Academy boy’s brief-case—for after thirty years isn’t 
A Drunk Man recommended reading? 


Putting down Jack Donne, the sixth-former can compare and 

contrast : 

A luvin’ wumman is a licht 

That shows a man his waefu’ plicht, 

Bleezin’ steady on ilka bane, 

Wrigglin’ sinnen an’ twinin’ vein, 

Or fleerin’ quick an’ gane again, 

And the mair scunnersome the sicht 

The mair for love and licht he’s fain 

rill clear and chitterin’ and nesh 

Move a’ the miseries o’ his flesh. 
That lyric was ‘suggested by the French’: other fine things in 
the gallimaufry of what the poet calls ‘ratt-rime and fragments 
o’ quenry and recoll o’ Gillha’ were adapted from the Russian, 
German and Italian. And in the state of Scottish literature 
between the wars. when Scottish verse had been bogged down 
in domestic humours, such cosmopolitanism was no less welcome 
than MacDiarmid’s resolve to make Lallans fit medium for the 
modern poet—indeed, the two were seen to be identical. 


A Drunk Man took shape while Hugh MacDiarmid—Hospital- 
master C. M, Grieve, JP, to his neighbours—was producing by 
day a small-town newspaper (‘What tho’ Montrose or Nazareth?’) 
and writing poetry by night. It was published in the year of the 
General Strike, at the nadir of modern Scotland’s fortunes. 

Scotland paralysed... . 
Cannot move its members about 
But is hypnotically controlled from London. 
It fell to MacDiarmid to see the thistle afresh under a new light 
~munelicht—and call 
Up, carles, up 
And roond it jig 

Drunkenness, of course, has its own logic, and the poet pro- 
nounces A Drunk Man more Boreali. Which justifies, if any 
justification were needed, the divagations of the narrative no less 
than the poet’s sly refusal to provide the reader with hand-rails. 
None, indeed, is necessary. 

MacDiarmid indulges in no ambiguities a dictionary cannot 
dispel; his technique is not so modern that Dunbar and Villon 
and Burns would not recognise him as a cousin. 

For all his flyting, too, he is very tender. For all his vaunting, 
he is modesty itself. For all his high flying, he remains clos 
to earth. For all his lear, he retains the popular touch. 

Like Skelton. he can combine aureate diction and doggerel 
And the accent of conversation prevails. One is reminded of 
the percipient English art critic who rumbled the fact that ‘the 
principal strength of Scottish painting is a deliberate and funda- 
mental avoidance of what is known as the zsthetic’-—that in 4 
nation renowned for its artificers. The Scottish tradition 's 
realistic, non-transcendental, philosophic but not mystical—- 
although Burns came near to a mysticism of eroticism—and 
MacDiarmid is plumb in the tradition. 

‘My success,’ complained Burns, ‘has encouraged such a shoal 
of ill-spawned monsters to crawl into public notice, under the 
title of Scottish poets, that the very term Scottish Poets borders 
on the burlesque.’ For Hugh MacDiarmid’s part, he regrets that 
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‘4 Drunk Man, unfortunately, has not been followed up by 
oung writers as my lyrics have been.’ One follower-up (whose 
procedure confessedly was to write his lyrics in English and then 
turn them into Scots) recently told an Edinburgh audience that 
there was no future in Lallans, taking into account the centralisa- 
tion of publishing in London, the omnipotence of TV and the 
cinema . . - there was, in short, no money in it. The bubble burst, 
he was emptying out the soapsuds. 

But the biggest battalions are not always the heaviest. Not the 
least happy Of MacDiarmid’s titles is the one he chose for his 
autobiography —Lucky Poet. His use of a Scots, rebarbative maybe 
at first sight, has been no impediment to appreciation and to 
translation abroad. His stimulus as poet and critic is today evident 
in such creative literature as Scotland produces and in many a 
reassessment of the national heritage—today, in contrast to when 
he launched Northern Numbers and The Northern Review, there 
ishardly a byway of Scottish literature that is not being explored 
afresh. 

And in his lifetime A Drunk Man is esteemed a classic. 

JOHN TONGE 


Three-Course Meal 


Tue SELF AND THE DRAMAS OF History. By Reinhold Niebuhr. 
(Faber and Faber, 21s.) 
THe RENEWAL OF Man. By Alexander Miller. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 


Man’s KNOWLEDGE OF Gop, By William J. Wolf. (Gollancz, 
12s. 6d.) 

Start with theology as the basic ingredient, take a pinch of 
history, stir in a handful of psychology, add ethics, flavour with 
philosophy, garnish with pclitics and economics—and the result, 
it might be supposed, would be a half-baked farrago. But expecta- 
tion is here confounded. Like some great chef de cuisine Dr. 
Niebuhr knows all about his ingredients, and he has that touch 
of genius which distinguishes his writing from lesser concoctions. 
His latest book is a profound analysis of man which could only 
be written by one who is a great and original thinker. 

This work is rather like a three-course meal, for although each 
part follows suitably after the other, there is no necessary con- 
nection between cach. The first course—an appetiser—is con- 
cerned with the self and its search for ultimate meaning, and 
underlying its theme can be seen the encounter-theology of Martin 
Buber. The argument leads from the dialogues of the self with 
itself and with other selves to that encounter with God of which 
biblical faith finds the norm in a historical revelation. For the 
plat du jour, the author compares and contrasts the Hellenic 
and the Hebraic approaches to the self which he sees as the 
two main components of Western culture. While Hellenism 
searches for the structures and patterns which underlie the flow 
of history, the Hebraic component, distrustful of the mind and 
indifferent to nature, puts its trust in a historical revelation for 
a disclosure of the meaning of history. Dr. Niebuhr himself is 
a strange paradox, a kind of intellectualised Hebraist, and he 
pairs off common sense with revelation against a more ‘scientific’ 
and empirical approach to the problems of history. For the 
third Course we are given a savoury rather than a sweet, in 
which Dr. Niebuhr analyses some of the problems of national 
and international government. With a critical eye on his own 
country, he evaluates the resources of the Christian faith in a 
dynamic civilisation and an expanding society. 

This rich indigestible book is for intellectual gastronomes who 
relish their fare and who can masticate slowly. Perhaps because 
this volume is an almost purely analytical work, it leaves me with 
a feeling of complacent and comfortable repletion rather than 
with a sense of mystery or a stimulus and challenge. 

Dr. Niebuhr is the consulting editor of a new ‘Christian Faith’ 
Series, intended to be relevant to modern life and written in 
language which can be readily understood. Professor Miller has 
Written the first volume, The Renewal of Man, which is described 
a a twentieth-century essay on Justification by Faith, Compared 
with Niebuhr’s work, it is slighter and more pretentious and it 
Would scarcely serve as a main meal for the hungry inquirer. 
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Miller writes round his subject rather than about it. Justification 
by Faith is a biblical doctrine, and there is little here about the 
Bible. And we do not expect to be told by an American professor 
that Matthew Arnold described religion as what man did with 
his own solitariness! By contrast, Professor Wolf, in the second 
volume of the series, has produced not cream buns but good 
fruit cake. Man’s Knowledge of God is a plain straightforward 
book with the solidity that Miller’s lacks and with none of the 
sparkle to which Miller sometimes successfully attains. Professor 
Wolf cannot bring his readers to a knowledge of God but he 
can help them towards it. HUGH MONTEFIORE 


The Traveller 


VISIT TO THE SHERPAS. By Jennifer Bourdillon. (Collins, 16s.) 
ONE Woman’s Morocco. By Marvine Howe. (Arthur Barker, 21s.) 
ON Sarari. By Ada Cherry Kearton. (Robert Hale, 16s.) 
Jamso. By Olle Strandberg. (Michael Joseph, 18s.) 
THe Masai Story. By Oskar Koenig. (Michael Joseph, 18s.) 
MounrtTAIN Doctor. By Feranado Namora. (William Kimber, 18s.) 
New Basy.Lon. By Desmond Stewart and John Haylock. (Collins, 
16s.) 
RovING ROUND THE WorLD. By Gordon Cooper. (John Long, 15s.) 
PROVENCE. (Nicholas Kaye, 30s.) 
Nowabays, women explorers travel without the paraphernalia 
and also, perhaps, without the panache, of a Rosita Forbes or a 
Freya Stark. Intrigued by her husband’s stories of Everest, Mrs. 
Bourdillon set off on a Visit to the Sherpas in sandals and a skirt. 
She slept on lumpy hut floors and nearly died of typhus; she 
bravely consumed enough chang to make friends in villages where 
no outsider had previously penetrated. Her account of this tough 
holiday and her dirty, smiling hosts makes a fresh, informative 
and sympathetic book. 

Less of an amateur but equally adventurous is Miss Marvine 
Howe, an American journalist whose anti-colonial behaviour in 
Morocco scandalised the French press. She stayed, indignantly 
feminist, in a royal harem, and was given lessons in riding and 
national affairs by the sophisticated Prince Moulay Hassan. The 
main interest of One Woman's Morocco lies in an already 
historical picture of the political manceuvres which led to the 
Sultan’s exile in 1953; an ironical conflict even then, which is 
reflected in the Prince’s remark, ‘If I hate France, I hate part of 
myself.’ 

Mrs. Kearton belongs to the older school of gracious lady 
African travellers. ‘Never one to do things by halves,’ she gave 
up a promising singing career to marry Cherry Kearton, and 
followed her bluff and tireless husband On Safari, filming animal 
and native life from Kenya to Capetown, from Nairobi to New 
Zealand. As a naturalist she is observant, but her ladylike and 
sketchy comments on tribal customs detract from the moderate 
personal interest of an amateurish autobiography. 

Two more books on Africa by White Hunters in the new style, 
with cameras as their weapons, an eye for political potentialities, 
and few inhibitions. Jambo, translated from the Swedish, is one 
of the ‘60,000 miles in Land-Rover’ type. It contains poignant and 
exciting photographs of the bizarre juxtaposition of old and new 
Africa, but too many guffaws and too many facile political 
observations interrupt the adventure narrative. More specialised, 
and with a more authentic zest for primitive peoples, is The Masai 
Story. Mr. Koenig is no anthropologist, but he writes as a loving 
observer and mentor of this proud warrior tribe. Their history is 
obscure, their religion spectacularly bestial, and their contempt 
for the Kikuyu they once ruled, ruthless. Mr. Koenig shares his 
fascination and knowledge most agreeably. 

From primitive Africa to primitive Portugal. Mountain Doctor 
is the casebook story of nine years spent among the Alentejano 
peasants; nine years fighting not only against tuberculosis, 
gangrene, and malnutrition, but against hostile colleagues and 
superstition not far removed from witchcraft; only confinements 
gave the author occasion for rejoicing. Dr. Namora’s story is for 
clinical tastes rather than lovers of Portugal. 
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Combined authorship of a travel book tends to produce ; 
survey; New Babylon, written by a sophisticated partnership dais 
present-day Iraq, is more like an introductory scrapbook. This i 
perhaps as it should be in a country where the future is so rapidly 
encroaching on tradition, where the K3 pipeline jostles Yezidi 
peacock worship and the turbaned Arabs get out their field-glasses 
on the superbly modern Baghdad racecourse. Terse and slick this 
extremely readable book is nevertheless too lightweight a portrait 
of so solid a country. Mr. Gordon Cooper is not intentional) 
superficial either—he is, after all, President of the Globetrotters 
Club—in Roving Round the World, From Mount Athos to Angkor 
California to the Lofoten Islands, he jogs equably along with no 
languages, superficial knowledge, and boundless enthusiasm, Per. 
haps one can be too widely travelled to convey the important 
nuances of travelling experiences? 

Home again, or within modest holiday scope, to Provence. One 
of the finely produced and remarkably inexpensive series [,, 
Beaux Pays, this book contains so many beautiful photographs 
that the text, fortunately, can be ignored. 

MARIGOLD HUNT 


Time Slideth Gently 
Sin KENELM Dicasy. By R. T. Petersson. (Cape, 25s.) 
THERE have been forty books, articles and essays about Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Mr. Petersson tells us, including four full-length bio. 
graphies in the last sixty years. Even this fifth life is not definitive 
for Mr. Petersson reveals that another 430 pages of Digby manv- 
scripts have been discovered by an Italian scholar, who is busy 
with the sixth. Sir Kenelm would not have been surprised by 
this attention from posterity; but does he really deserve it? 

Undoubtedly he was versatile. Amateur scientist; privateer; 
Commissioner of the Navy; Chancellor to Queen Henrietta Maria: 
Papist, Anglican, Papist again; amateur diplomat: Digby is best 
known for marrying ‘that celebrated beauty and courtesan, Mrs 
Venetia Stanley,’ and apparently making a virtuous woman of 
her, He once contemplated establishing an anti-papal Catholic 
church in England; after rallying Roman Catholics for Charles | 
at the beginning of the civil war, he later conducted the friendliest 
negotiations with Oliver Cromwell on their behalf. All his schemes, 
like his search for the philosopher’s stone, failed. His fellow- 
papists thought him a bungler, says Mr. Petersson; others a 
dangerous and meddlesome intriguer. Digby was the eternal 
amateur in an age of increasing specialisation. 

This life is competently done. Mr. Petersson’s background 
comment is never distinguished, but there is—as Charles II said 
about his wife—nothing about it positively to shock one, except 
the statement that it was the practice of the Long Parliament 
to burn libraries. But it is a biography, not a study of Digbys 
thought. It may well be that Digby’s thought does not deserve 
serious study. But some historians have assessed his place in 
the history of biology fairly high; Mr. Petersson tells us this 
without indicating their reasons. Yet unless this aspect of Dighy 
is examined, there seems little point in retelling the story of hislife. 

To the layman it appears difficult to underestimate Digby’ 
importance. Can we be solemn about a man who cured indiges 
tion by toad ashes; warts by washing the hands in moonbeams; 
ague by putting the patient's nail-clippings in a linen bag tied 
round the neck of an eel? Smallpox scars were to be prevented 
by a dose of sheep dung in sack; ulcers by crabs’ eyes in wit 
vinegar. It is hardly surprising that ‘after two or three taking 
of the latter remedy, ‘patients would resolve to continue ther 
ulcers.’ Digby's only apparent successes were achieved by accidesl 
Thus his famous sympathetic powder, which healed ‘in a vey 
short time all kinds of hurts which are not mortal’ worked les 
because the powder was applied to a garment stained with blood 
from the wound than because Sir Kenelm advised’ discarding 
all the traditional salves, keeping the wound clean, and leaving 
it alone. 

Mr. Petersson defends Digby by arguing, truly enough, tha! 
Bacon and Boyle made some ludicrous scientific guesses. Bul 
they also made great contributions to their subject. Did Digby’ 
Evelyn, Newton and Boyle thought little of him. Sir Kenelm 
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SPRING LIST 


Ralph Arnold 


A light-hearted novei about publishing which may 
or may not reveai the whole truth. In any case it 
is a spirited treatise on how to catch an author, or, 
maybe, how to get caught. 


Recommended by the Book Society. 10s. 6d. net 


CAT IN GLOVES 


a thriller by 
Denis Delaney 


{t was the passion of a University Don—holidaying 
in the Scilly Isles—for a gaudy beach shirt that 
caused the bullet to be fired and so started a break- 
neck adventure. From that moment the don was 
pitched into a wild escapade to which the peacefu 
atmosphere of the islands makes a strange back- 
ground. 

GRYPHON BOOKS LTD. 





10s. 6d. net 


Cheap Edition Unabridged 


A PATTERN OF ISLANDS 








| Sir Arthur Grimble 


More than 250,000 copies of this book have been 
sold in Great Britain and this edition is issued to 
coincide with the release of the film based on it. 
“Pacific Destiny.” 
illustrated 


JOHN 


8s. 6d. net 
MURRAY 

















SCOTTISH BOOKS 


Scots Heraldry 
BY SIR THOMAS INNES OF LEARNEY 


Lorp LYon KING OF ARMS 
This long awaited new edition of Sir Thomas Innes’ book is the 


most complete and authoritative work on the subject. It is lavishly 
produced and is very fully illustrated. 
282 pages Second Edition 16 colour plates 42/- net 


A Short History of Scotland 
By P, HUME BROowN—New Edition by H. W. MEIKLE 
The full story of Scotland is told in this book, both readably and 





with authority. This edition has been prepared by the Histori- 
ographer Royal for Scotland. It is very fuily illustrated and contains 
descriptive maps, genealogical tables, lists of sovereigns, etc. 

356 pages Over 200 illustrations 15/- net 


The Highlands in Colour 
By W. S. THOMSON with an introduction by W. H. Murray 

In this book Scottish scenery is seen at its best in full colour. The 
Great Glen and Kintail, the Cairngorms and Deeside, Ross-shire 
and Skye--all of Highland Scotland is represented. 
64 colour plates 


15/- net 


Scotland’s Western Seaboard 


BY G. DouGLas BOLTON 


‘From the Solway Firth in the South to Cape Wrath in the extreme 
North, Mr. Bolton is a guide in a thousand, with all essential 








details that every visitor wants to know, a: his finger-tips..—Coming 
Events. 
192 pages 


OLIVER & BOYD 


84 photographs 18/- net 


@ Tweeddale Court, 
® Edinburgh. 
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A Scottish Coxswain 


You can’t afford to be 
without it 


How often have you heard that? 
But without the Lifeboat Service 
600 people a year would be lost 
at sea. Help to support this work 
Z = 0) by sending a contribution. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : Col, A. D. Burnett Brown, O.8.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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was a foundation member of the Royal Society, but took no 
significant part in its activities. The day of the credulous amateur 
was over. From all his voluminous writings, there appears to 
be only one quotable phrase, the exile’s vision of ‘litthke England, 
where time slideth more gently away than in any part of the world.’ 


CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Grace Abounding 


A GUIDE To ELEGANCE. Jacqueline du Pasquier. (Staples, 10s. 6d.) 
To women like myself, who at every opportunity remove their 
hats, their gloves, and if possible their shoes, Jacqueline du 
Pasquier’s Guide to Elegance wilt make very depressing reading. 
Some are born elegant, but those of us who have to acquire 
grace have evidently-such a hard task before us and are going 
to be so pressed for time we may decide the world had better love 
us for ourselves alone rather than for our dainty lingerie and 
our subtle sense of colour. 

Madame du Pasquier, whose book has been translated by 
Mary Glasgow, gives excellent advice to women of all ages, from 
infancy to antiquity, on the art of studying, exploiting and 
enhancing their individual assets; and she makes it clear that 
elegance is not merely a question of choosing the right handbag 
to go with the right nose, but is also a state of mind. On the 
very first page she asserts that no woman becomes elegant simply 
by procuring for herself a mink coat, but that everything about 
her, the movement of her hands, even the sound of her voice, 
must be in harmony with it. Each detail, from her thoughts to 
her corset, must be perfectly attuned. It is all rather disheartening. 
Not only must I now find a voice and gestures suitable to dyed 
musquash, but I must take a pencil and paper, stare long at my 
face in the glass, and note down all its defects, then pin-point 
all the faults in my figure. After which, if I am not in floods of 
tears, I can follow Madame du Pasquier’s admirable theories 
on how best to cheat my way round, with trompe-l’eil effects, 
my manifold imperfections. 

For all apparent misfortunes she has an encouraging word: 
fatness, flatness, squints, protruding ears, large noses; for every 
shape and design of females doing every conceivable kind of 
thing she has a trousseau; for every complexion a colour scheme. 
All that concerns the elegant woman, including elegant babies, 
elegant homes, and elegant men—I see I must not let my husband 
wear a mauve jacket—she covers in great detail, and, being 
French, with economy and perfect taste. For the sloven she has 
no use. Neither the highly intellectual nor the excessively weary 
should be slack in their dress, for to her elegance is a moral 
virtue, a self-discipline akin to good manners. For those who 
have not given up the struggle this is an engaging as well as 
useful handbook; for those who have not powdered their noses 
since before breakfast it can only be an irritant. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Fifty Years of Politics 


A History OF BRITISH POLITICS FROM THE YEAR 1900. By Neville 
Penry Thomas. (Herbert Jenkins, 16s.) 


Tuis is virtually a students’ notebook more in chronological 
order than in narrative form. The style is unfussy. Some of the 
items selected for record should prove useful to those who 
write about parliamentary or political affairs. Here, for example, 
is a quick means of reference to the circumstances and con- 
sequences of the Taff Vale judgement, and a list of the Bills 
which the Liberal Government of 1906 did, and did not, manage 
to get past the Lords—a list which might otherwise be laborious 
to secure. It is satisfactory, too, to have here the text of the 
statement by which members of the National Government told 
the country in 1932 that they had agreed to differ. This remark- 
able document is well worth a place in a political history. 

But in compressing the political history of the first half of 
this century into two hundred pages, and in his effort to be 
impersonal, Mr. Thomas has denied himself the touches which 
can make even a: notebook glow, and has made some curious 
omissions. It is misleading to say of the Fabian Society, at‘any 
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rate in its earlier phase, that ‘it expressed the aspirations and 
discontents of a section of society that was not represented 
or through the Conservative or Liberal Parties.’ Mr, Thomas p 
guilty of a serious omission in failing to describe the peal 
stances in which Baldwin succeeded Bonar Law as Prime Minister 
in 1923. He describes the downfall of the Lloyd George Govern. 
ment very well: the later event was no less notable. And it would 
have been proper to mention the role of Sir Henry Wilson both 
in the Home Rule controversy and in the formation of a Unified 
Allied command during the 1914-18 war. In fact, the Home Rule 
story suffers grievously from having to take its place in a chrono. 
logical record of events. Lord Morley’s greatest moment, when 
he produced his ‘unimpassioned but awakening clencher’ in the 
final stage of the Parliament Bill quarrel, is not described. The 
index, indispensable in a book of this kind, should be fuller, 


FRANCIS BOYD 


Bigger and Better Crimes 

POLICE HEADQUARTERS, By Quentin Reynolds. (Cassell, 18s.) 
GREATER London, with a population of nearly eight and a half 
millions, is policed—remarkably efficiently, all things considered 
—by fewer than 16,000 men and women: New York, with less 
than half London’s area and the same size population, is guarded 
by a full-strength force of 21,000. There all similarities end, What 
is most obvious from this study is the vast degree of differences 
in working methods between the world’s two most famous police 
forces; differences which arise from the structure of the com- 
munities served. 

Mr. Reynolds pays tribute to the New York force by way of 
this detailed story of how both the policeman and the system 
work. His central figure is Frank Phillips, today a detective 
inspector in administrative control of several departments, who 
started walking a beat on the lower East Side thirty years ago; 
he is the most decorated of American policemen, with medals, 
commendations, awards for dozens of arrests, patient investiga. 
tions, desperate pursuits. The tone of this account is one of 
almost breathless admiration, and considering the varieties of 
crime, the general ruthlessness of criminals, the complexities of 
judicial administration and of the penal system, one can only 
admire men like Phillips, whose chief attribute is absolute 
dedication. 

Armed police are considered essential in a society which largely 
condones violence, which admires the ruthless, which automatically 
expects all its policemen to be totally corrupt; and in which any 
lawbreaker almost invariably carries a weapon. New York’s cops 
and-robbers struggle is only one remove from the jungle even 
now, With a daily average of one murder and three cases of rape. 
By comparison London is as safe and unexciting as a remote 
Cotswold village. But, given the same scale of rich pickings 
for the daring and any relaxation of our attitude to gun-carriets, 
we too would face a comparable scale of violence, brutality and 
corruption, in which only policemen with the same sort of civic 
devotion that Frank Phillips has could keep our police system 
reasonably clean and safe. 

A. V. COTON 


Small Kingdom 
DENMARK. By Sacheverell Sitwell. (Batsford, 21s.) 


THERE are other books on Denmark which provide a mor 
comprehensive guide to that country; others that penetrate deeper 
into an analysis of its character. But there is none, to my know 
ledge, which makes more satisfying and enjoyable reading than 
this; none that more happily evokes the charms and treasures of 
the small kingdom. Mr. Sitwell’s moods are happily divers and, 
amid the rather detailed architectural matter which he so lovingly 
provides, there are some charming interludes. Comparing 4 
modern Danish piggery with a monastery, he writes: ‘The little 
piglets are running round in circles on the straw, climbing over 
each other, darting in fright if you so much as lift your hand, of 
lying drunkenly near to their mothers, milk besotted, and once 
more, all said and done, it is like a monks’ dormitorium, but 8 
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dormitory taken over for the pigs, and it must ‘be added, 
administered for and on behalf of them as though it is the 
The author can be disarming too. One is just getting faintly 
wurfeited with upper-class nostalgia for times past and resentment 
for char-a-bancs present, when he throws in a sensible remark 
that reassures us that his learning, sophistication, and urbanity— 
all superbly present in this book—are leavened by a warm 
humanity. Mr. Sitwell tells us that one of the basic attractions of 
this country, which he so evidently enjoyed, is that it is probably 
the most socially contented in Europe. It is his sense of this, I 
think, which gives his book a curiously untrammelled quality. 

It is some time since I put down Mr. Sitwell’s latest and most 
tempting offering—it will be a long time before I forget the feel 
and smell of those Danish beechwoods that he so magically 
describes. DAVID WATM@QUGH 


New Novels 


Mr. CRUGER achieved immortality by ingeminating, ‘I say ditto 
to Mr. Burke!’ Opportunity for a reviewer to draw at least 
momentary attention to himself is offered by the girdle round 
The Small World (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) which announces: ‘Kingsley 
Amis writes: “An outstandingly good first novel, individual, 
sympathetic, and very funny indeed.” ’ Relucting a little perhaps 
at the terms ‘individual’ and ‘sympathetic,’ because unsure of their 
value, one reviewer is quite ready to repeat, ‘I say ditto to Mr. 
Amis. It is a very funny novel. The ‘indeed’ may as well be 
added—its characters are mostly Welsh in a setting now familiar, 
that rough diamond of a university with professors pour rire and 
too-articulately disillusioned undergraduates; corrupt town coun- 
cillors and eager girls in attendance; all, for reasons insufficiently 
apparent, more or less agog. If the horseplay is not always up to 
circus standard, if the whipping of hypocrisy seems at times a 
flaccid flagellation, and if the English reader for whom this 
entertainment is provided catches himself murmuring, like Rufus 


A fascinating second look at a possible nightmare future! 
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Choate at the opera, ‘Interpret for me the libretto lest I dilate 
with the wrong emotion,’ he can be thankful that he is spared the 
final embarrassment of assisting at the apotheosis of a lout, 
Bernard Williams, who believes that all the world’s a racket and 
all the men and women merely suckers, is not held up for admira- 
tion. It is regrettable that his opposite number, the idealistic 
Harvard Ifan-Jones, handicaps himself by being too industrious 
in exercising a rudimentary sense of humour, and that lines for 
which he is surely entitled to claim credit are distributed haphazard 
among other members of the cast. But there, this is by express 
intention a funny novel (it includes even farce in a factory), and 
the author, W. John Morgan, is to be congratulated: he has 
several happy ideas of his own, and when he curbs his 
exuberance will justify the high hopes of his well-wishers. 

Not half funny either, according to how it strikes you, is 
Wolf Mankowitz’s My Old Man’s a Dustman (Deutsch, 10s. 6d.) 
—about a bloke called the Old Cock, watchman on a refuse 
dump, and his china, a chap struck dumb by a bomb, known 
as Arp on account of the letters on his shoulder—ARP, see? 
Trouble about written cockney is it don’t very often ring true. 
Take this: ‘Oh, Arp, Arp, Arpie, me old cock-sparrow, what a 
deal of trouble a joker stores up for hisself when, all forgetful 
of the argee-bargee to come, he shoots his load of woe into the 
plummy heart of a friendly doll.” Who, you may well ask, is 
supposed to be talking now? A refugee from Damon Runyon? 
Other bits you just can’t make arm or elbow of. Still, taking it 
all round, for them as can wear it, this is proper comic every 
so often. Some of the capers the Old Cock and Arp gets up to 
—talk about laugh! Nearly make you hiss yourself, they do, 
for the tires you haven't seen the point. As for the dollops of 
sentiment—well, if they don’t give you a lump in the throat 
they'll give you a pain in the neck, any old how. 

The humour of James Norman’s Juniper and the General 
(Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) is not indebted to linguistic eccen- 
tricities, and, mercifully, the Mexico that is the scene of it is 





imagined. 


which will be of the greatest interest to all. 





BRAVE NEW WORLD REVISITED 
by Aldous Huxley 


BRAVE NEW WORLD was a fantasy, a satire on an improbable future. Its fanciful Utopia was 
a scientific nightmare, a hell of standardisation, mass production and mass thinking. 
It was also a prophecy—and one which Huxley himself believes has come far closer than he ever 


Now he makes a brilliant re-examination of his controversial book and puts forward thoughts 
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not littered with words in italics and inverted 
notes of interrogation. Further, the public con- 
sumption of tortillas and pulque is kept down 
to a minimum, and the coinage gives no 
trouble. The juniper of the title is Father 
Juniper, sent by his bishop to replace the 
inactive Father Caldo in Santiago de Gante, a 
town dominated by General Braga—run by 
him, in fact, for profit from the tourist trade. 
In the course of one of the frequent revolutions 
thereabouts a miraculous saint made of wood 
disappeared from the church. It was found 
later at a monastery which the General had 
turned into a fashionable hotel and was being 
used by him as the central figure for his own 
commercial-religious fiesta. Father Juniper’s 
job is to recover possession of the saint. He 
succeeds by methods of which his bishop can 
hardly see his way to approve (going so far 
as to stage a miracle for television), though 
they are smile-provoking to read about. 

Another novel which courteously studies the 
convenience of its readers is James Kennaway’s 
Tunes of Glory (Putnam, 13s. 6d.). Stories with 
Scotchmen in them are notoriously gey sair 
to thole: this one, except for an occasional 
och, aye and yon, is free of obstacles, and the 
humour is such that no Sassenach need call 
for a corkscrew. Some acquaintance with life 
in the army and with the etiquette of the 
officers’ mess of a Highland regiment will be 
helpful in appreciating the unhumorous parts 
—the tragedy that ensues when Acting 
Lieutenant-Colonel Jock Sinclair, DSO (and 
bar), who has risen from the ranks, is super- 
seded by Colonel Basil Barrow, who has 
descended from Whitehall. What looked at 
first like unpromising—indeed, threatening— 
material has here been worked up into a quite 
good novel. 
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TOUT Co 


Jon Godden’s The Seven Islands (Chatto and 
Windus, 10s. 6d.) manages, without the arti- 
ficial aids of dialogue, to tell an amusing 
legend-like story of rival holy men occupying 
islands in the Ganges. A Sadhu’s solitude and 
reputation are jeopardised by the arrival on a 
neighbouring island of a Dr. Mishra with plans 
to found a religious community there. How 
shall these plans be thwarted? Snakes form 
part of one ruse, eagles of another. Whether 
the really effectual intervention was of divine 
origin, let Jains or Vaishnavas decide. In any 
event, the result should please all who have 
meanwhile enjoyed the limpid prose in which 
the tale is told. 

The only thing to do with an Angela Thirkell 
novel is to take it and like it—even if liking 
it means liking to feel superior by affecting to 
dislike it. In Never Too Late (Hamish 
Hamilton, 13s. 6d.) Mrs. Morland is receiving 
her countless admirers on the first page. This 
is a warning or an enticement as the case 
may be. 

DANIEL GEORGE 


Human Machine 


Most books about the civil service tend to 
be textbooks, giving an accurate if somewhat 
prosaic description of the vast administrative 
machine, but leaving an outsider with no real 
idea of how and why a civil servant differs 
from any other office-worker. The need for a 
psychological (almost an anthropological) 
study of the civil service has been ably met in 
The Civil Service—Some Human Aspects by 
Frank Dunnill (Allen and Unwin, 18s.). Mr. 
Dunnill gives an internal view of the workings 
of the machine and shows the environment, 
pressures and interests which combine to pro- 
duce the characteristic virtues and defects of 
the civil servant. In particular, he directs 
attention away from the handful of policy- 
making administrators in Whitehall, to the 
‘backbone of the service,’ the executives who 
are directly responsible for the way in 
which government policy impinges on the 
unorganised public. Anyone who occasionally 
gets at odds with a government department 
(and who does not today?) will find this book 
instructive and entertaining; anyone who 
studies public administration will find it an 
essential complement to the textbooks; and 
any civil servant who is not afraid to see him- 
self as others see him will find his portrait 
somewhere here. 

L. AIREY 


Princess Mathilde 


MATHILDE BONAPARTE presents the tragi-comic 
spectacle of a powerful nature vainly struggling 
for expression among circumstances which 
both encouraged its ambitions and thwarted 
them, The daughter of Napoleon’s brother 
Jerome, ex-King of Westphalia, she was born 
five years after Waterloo and spent a poverty- 
stricken youth in enforced exile from France. 
At sixteen she became engaged to her cousin 
Louis Napoleon, but abandoned him when he 
had to flee to America after his first unsuccess- 
ful conspiracy. They met again twelve years 
later in Paris, when he was Prince-President 
soon to be Emperor, and she was a rich and 
beautiful woman, But she owed her wealth to 
a boorish Russian husband from whom she 
was separated, and flaunted her liaison with 
Count Nieuwerkerke, a dilettante sculptor. It 
was too late to become an Empress, and when 
Louis Napoleon married Eugénie de Montijo, 
Mathilde had to abandon the compensatory 
role of Imperial hostess, and fall back on 
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the arts. She took up painting and established 
a literary salon, but though she entertained 
the foremost writers of the day, her desire to 
dominate and her family pride led to quarrels 
and desertions in her circle. 

After the fall of the Empire, her life be- 
came increasingly melancholy. Abandoned by 
Nieuwerkerke and then by the lover of her 
old age, without children, without religious 
beliefs, she devoted herself to preserving 
Bonapartism. By the time she died in 1904, she 
was its only survivor. How unlike the home 
life of our dear Queen, her contemporary! 
Princess Mathilde (Heinemann, 30s.), the 
biography by Marguerite Castillon du Perron, 
is lively and well documented, but there are 
too many minor characters and unexplained 
sequences. A complete genealogical table 
would have been helpful, also a translator 
with a more accurate knowledge of French 
and English. 

PANSY PAKENHAM 


Three Years Ago 

THE year 1953 is the last in the series to be 
covered by Mr. Peter Calvocoressi in his 
volumes of the Survey of International Affairs 
1953 (Oxford University Press for Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 48s.). Mr, 
Calvocoressi was chiefly concerned with the 
impact on the outer world of the death of 
Stalin, with the dilemma presented to the West 
by the proposed European Defence Com 
munity and particularly with French internal 
politics, and finally with the complex of prob. 
lems in the Near and Middle East. Mr. 
Calvocoressi again had the collaboration of 
Dr. F. C. Jones for the section on the Far 
East, which covers the Korean Armistice, 
though he deals himself with South-East Asia 
and particularly with the crucial developments 
in that year in Indo-China. Marshal Bulganin’s 
recent declaration on Soviet policy towards 
Latin America gives a topical interest to the 
section on that region by Mr. George Pendle. 
This is the first volume to deal with Latin 
America since that for 1947-48. 

MAX BELOFF 


Instrument of Thought 
CERTAINLY there is no one right way to begif 
philosophy and no one right sort of introduc 
tory book. But An Introduction to Philo 
sophical Analysis, by John Hospers (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 25s.), provides an excellent 
example of one way of tackling the problem. 
Professor Hospers’s method is firmly to reject 
the temptation to try comprehensively to say 
something about everything, and instead t0 
select eight major areas for reasonably 
thorough survey. He starts with a chapter on 
‘Words and the World’ followed by a pait 
on ‘Necessary Knowledge’ and ‘Empirical 
Knowledge.’ The next deals with causality and 
freedom. Hospers argues, very cogently, that 
there is no logical inconsistency in holding of 
some item of human behaviour that it 1s: 
both freely and responsibly chosen; and detet 
mined by scientific laws. This surely is the 
heart of the matter, though not of course the 
end of the affair. The next chapter, called 
‘Life, Mind, and Deity,’ contains three se 
tions: on mechanism and vitalism, on the 
mental and the physical, and on the concept 
of deity. The last of these, though within the 
limitations of one theological tradition g00 
would be better for some acquaintance will 
scholasticism. The three final chapters are com 
cerned with perception, ethics and esthetic 
Every chapter is provided with useful readiag 
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jists and exercises. Hospers is throughout at 
pains 10 state the more controversial issues 
firly, and in many Cases represents opposed 
views in dialogue form. The one serious lapse 
is the characterisation of metaphysics as a 
rather pointless attempt to assert the unvert- 
fable and unsupportable Perhaps some 
reference to the quest for ultimate categories 
would have made it easier for Aristotle to 
recognise himself. Messrs. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul deserve congratulations on pro- 
ducing such a substantial book so cheaply, at 


only two-fifths the price of the original US 
edition. ANTONY FLEW 
Subaquatics , 


aumost everything known about underwater 
exploration can be learnt from Man and the 
Underwater World, by Pierre de Latil and 
Jean Rivoire (Jarrolds, 25s.). Copiously illus- 
trated, it describes how one-man submarines 
have been built out of dust-bins, barrels, 
inflated skins, church bells and what appear 
to be the forerunners of Victorian bathing 
suits. In short, the authors now the 
encyclopedists of the submarine world. In this 
work they move resolutely from oceanography 
in general to historic diving dresses in parti- 
cular and conclude with a lengthy account of 
the fashion in fishing started by M. Cousteau. 
Apparently the only thing they don’t say is that 


are 


nature protectionists are now worried about 


the future Of inshore fish, 
JOHN HILLABY 


Octavia Hill 
A PROMISING and exciting subject for biographi- 
cal investigation, Octavia Hill belongs to that 
circle of remarkable Victorian women who 
defied convention and created controversy 
simply by exercising their rights as individuals. 
Unselfconsciously such women assumed par- 
ticipation in activities hitherto reserved for 
men, and in many cases the result was a 
splendid, imaginative and beneficial contribu- 
tion to society. 

In Octavia Hill, by William Thompson Hill 
(Hutchinson, 16s.), Octavia’s kinsman presents 
the woman through her work—pioneer of the 
National Trust and housing reformer. It is 
impressive, but it is not enough. A Cecil 
Woodham-Smith is needed to give us Octavia 
whole and alive, and bristling with opinion, 
prejudice and enthusiasm. As a_ biographer 
Mr. Hill is either too timid or too overawed 
by the achievement of his subject; too rigidly 
does he adhere to the framework of an official 
life. But perhaps his impartial assessment of 
Octavia Hill's extraordinary career will encour- 
age some biographer in search of a full-size 
personality. 


KAY DICK 


Virtuous Vices 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 325 
Report by Allan O. Waith 


Pure water is the best of gifts that man to man can bring, 
But who am I that 1 should have the best of everything? 
Let princes revel at the pump, let peers with ponds make free, 
Whisky, or wine, or even beer is good enough for me. 
A prize of six guineas was offered for an equally casuistical justification of any other 
minor vice in four lines o} verse. 


CoMPETITION-SETTING is itself a minor vice 
of sorts, and one of its occasional penalties 
is having only six guineas to share among 
twenty or more deserving cases. But I can, 
casuistically, always comfort myself that no 
doubt at least half of them are pseudony- 
mous entries from Alan M,. Kennard 
Johnson, or the Rev. H. A. C. Dicker. 
Nevertheless this was probably the most 
difficult competition | have had to judge, 
the best two dozen or so out of a large 
entry being all very much on a par. Certain 
themes—such as smoking and its unpleasant 
consequences were common (certain 
others, such as Granville Garley’s, were a 
Shade too common and have had to be 
omitted). Apart from smoking it looks as 
though our major minor vices are lying in 
bed in the morning, and gambling, with 
wine and women almost unplaced. Very 
leW competitors attempted to justify a 
specifically feminine (or masculine) vice, 
though J. A. Lindon brought it off well with 
a long-needed explanation of the reason 
why a woman must make a mess of a tube 
of toothpaste 

The neatest and simplest piece of per- 
verted ingenuity was Leslie Johnson's 
defence against almsgiving, for which | 
recommend a first prize of two guineas. The 
remaining four guineas, after considerable 
hesitation, | am dividing equally among 
R. Kennard Davis, Miss D. F. Bushell, J. A. 
Lindon and A.J. W.1,, who are followed 
closely by those whose entries appear below 
and by W. K. Holmes, Margaret Bishop, 


Jeffrey T. Smith, P. Nicholson, A. W. 
Dicker and Hilary, for whose entries there 
is, alas, no room. 
PRIZES 
(LESLIE iOHNSON) 
STINGINESS JUSTIFIED 

Who giveth alms, so we are told, 

Shall be repaid a thousandfold.* 

Almsgiving, then, is not for me; 

I scorn the vice of usury. 

* Hymns A. and M. No. 365. 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
To wager is improvident; the sensible refuse 
To waste their money on a brute that’s sure to 
go and lose! 
But how much more improvident, and how 
much worse the sin, 
To fail to back a certainty—and watch the 
blighter win! 
(MISS D. F. BUSHELL) 
Ah, miracle of summer dawn! The tarnished 
world made new— 
The single lonely bird-notes—the meadows 
pale with dew— 
Creation’s sixth fair morning, unmarred by 
human tread— 
| promise | won’t spoil it. | shall remain in bed 


(J. A. LINDON) 

Men need ito feel superior, we women have 
the gifts; 

And so their pride shall not be hurt, we stoop 
to crooked shifts, 

And give them little openings to scold us. That 
is why 

I leave the dentifrice uncapped, and squeeze 
the tube awry. 
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(A. 3. W. 1.) 
The bishops say I must not bet, nor buy a 
Premium Bond, 
Nor go in for the Football Pools of which I 
was so fond, 
But | may clothe the naked and love animals 
of course, 
So every week I mean to put my shirt upon 
a horse. 
COMMENDED 
(LAKON) 
Churches are places, I’ve heard say, 
Where sinners go to kneel and pray. 
Shall I my reputation smirch 
By being seen with them in Church? 
(GOODWILL) 
Who lies in bed wants less to eat, 
Wears out no shoes, or socks, or feet, 
Requires no soap to wash or shave— 
How else, Macmillan, can I save? 


(BRIGADIER BERNARD FERGUSSON) 
The Lower Classes are such fools 
To waste their money on the Pools. 
I know I bet, but that’s misleading: 
One must encourage bloodstock breeding. 


(DOROTHY SALMON) 
The letter written, 

Then the friend’s forgot; 
I'd friends remember, 

So I answer not. 


(MILDRED BOYS) 
‘Satan will find some mischief still for idle 
hands to do,’ 
But | am always ready to be sacrificed for you. 
You can pursue the heavenward way, from all 
temptation free, 
While I keep Satan busy in finding jobs for me. 
(AUREA ROLFE) 
Joy for a job well done is Heaven sent, 
God's grace for Martha’s way brings sweet 
content, 
Work is the prayer that claims Divine reward: 
Avoiding it, | cost thee nothing, Lord. 


(DOREEN BELL) 
I know that I am conscious of my beauty 
And that I think my poems are the best: 
But vanity, | deem, is but a duty 
To God, who made me better than the rest. 
(MRS. V. R. ORMEROD) 
When friends lend me the books they treasure 
And trust that they will give me pleasure, 
I keep them so that all may see 
How much they also mean to me. 
(BARBARA SMOKER) 

Being early to bed and to rise is all right 
Till you’ve health, wealth, and wisdom, 
acquired; ' ; 
But the joys for which you want these things 

are mostly found at night, 
And it’s always in the morning that you're 
tired. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 328 
Set by C. S. W. 

‘1 enclose the demand for income-tax,’ 

wrote my accountant. ‘This is correct and 

may be paid at your convenience.’ You are 


invited to compose two similar brief 
epistles in which unpleasant news or 
instructions are delicately conveyed. 
Examples (not mandatory) might be: 


failure to win a university scholarship; the 
death of a valuable racehorse; an apparent 
world record disallowed on a technicality; 
or a requirement to quit a furnished flat. 
Limit : fifty words. Prize : six guineas. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No, 328,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WCl, 
by June 5, Results on June 15, 
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COMPANY MEETING 





KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 


VISCOUNT KEMSLEY’S ANNUAL REVIEW 


Prue 32nd Annual General Meeting of Kemsley 
Newspapers Limited was held on 24th May, 
1956, at Kemsley House, London. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the statement of the 
Chairman, the Viscount Kemsley, circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for the year 
ended 31st December, 1955, submitted to the 
Meeting. 

The year under review was one of excep- 
tional difficulty for your Company in common 
with all engaged in newspaper enterprise. The 
results of our efforts will be seen from the 
consolidated Profit and Loss Account. As 
a general observation, I would suggest that 
most of us did not expect that we should 
be dealing with so favourable a position as is 
shown in the final outcome. I issued my state- 
ment last year on the morrow of the strike 
which, in March and April, caused the suspen- 
sion of all national newspapers and affected 
Manchester and Glasgow as well. As if that 
were not enough we were soon plunged into 
the difficulties caused by the railway strike 
which entailed emergency methods of distribu- 
tion of our newspapers. These special methods 
were expensive but essential to maintain the 
standard of service to which we consider our 
readers to be entitled. Both of these events, 
over which we had no control, had their 
adverse effect on our trading in the first half 
of 1955 and, as mentioned in the closing 
paragraph of my statement of a year ago, the 
second six months of 1955 presented a chal- 
lenge to my colleagues and myself to do our 
utmost to minimise the effects of this dis- 
couraging situation. 


INCREASED SALES 

I am happy to record that all our news- 
papers enjoyed, from the point of view of 
circulation, a very successful year. Not only 
the four Sunday newspapers of the Group, but 
also the eleven dailies—four mornings and 
seven evenings serving some of the most impor- 
tant industrial areas of the British Isles— 
reached sales figures in excess of the previous 
year. 

THE GROUP PAPERS 

It is encouraging to observe that this healthy 
trend continues this year, particularly with our 
provincial evenings which are published in 
Manchester, Newcastle, Sheffield, Cardiff, 
Middlesbrough, Aberdeen and Blackburn. 
Every one reached the record sale in its history 
during 1955, and their aggregate circulation is 
now in excess of 1,300,000 copies per night. 

Progress has been particularly gratifying in 
the highly competitive city of Manchester 
where our Evening Chronicle has reached new 
peak figures this year and for March was in 
excess of 300,000 copies per issue. 

Our morning papers—the Newcastle Journal, 
the Sheffield Telegraph, the Western Mail 
(Cardiff) and the Press and Journal (Aberdeen) 

also had a very satisfactory year and with 
an aggregate daily sale of 400,000 copies, have 
a strong hold in these highly prosperous 
regions. 

SUNDAY TIMES 

It is my custom to say a special word about 
The Sunday Times. Again I can record an in- 
crease in circulation in the year under review 
and I am glad to say further that the circulation 
in the first quarter of 1956 was the highest in 
the history of the paper. It has been a great 
satisfaction to be able to publish larger issues 
than at any time since 1939 and I and all con- 
nected with the paper are determined to main- 
tain its progress, its influence and its authority. 


BOOK EXHIBITION 
We were able to present once again The 
Sunday Times National Book Exhibition in 


the new environment of the Royal Festival 
Hall. This event was most cordially welcomed 
by the publishers and by the reading public. 
The attendance at the remarkable series of 
lectures arranged by us strained to the full the 
accommodation available. I am sorry to say, 
however, that the authorities responsible for 
the Royal Festival Hall are unable this year to 
make the Hall available to us. The Exhibition 
provided a suitable opportunity for the 
presentation to Mr. Richard Church of The 
Sunday Times Book Prize of £1,000 and Gold 
Medal. The Exhibition was graced by a visit 
from H.M. Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, 


HIGHEST CIRCULATION 

The amalgamation of the Empire News and 
Sunday Chronicle has produced results beyond 
our expectations. We have retained a very 
substantial proportion of the joint readership, 
and whereas the circulation of the Empire 
News was just over two millions before the 
merger, the sale of the combined publication 
has now risen to over 2,500,000 copies per 
issue, the highest sale ever attained by any 
newspaper of the Company. The Empire News 
and Sunday Chronicle is a national newspaper 
with a strong regional bias towards the North 
of England, and it is strongest through the 
vast and important marketing area where the 
aggregate readership of all other national Sun- 
day papers is below average. The special 
edition of the paper printed in Cardiff can 
also claim to have established itself as the only 
national Sunday paper for Wales. 


SUNDAY GRAPHIC 


Our family picture newspaper, the Sunday 
Graphic, continues to maintain its sale in a 
large and clearly defined market. 

The emphasis is on people and personalities. 
Its team of feature writers, its serialised life 
stories, its human interest, its attractive pictures 
and layout, all combine to make a lively and 
friendly paper. In addition fashion features, 
cartoons and topical articles are added to give 
a special appeal to women. 

One consequence of rising costs has been a 
further increase in the selling price of most 
national newspapers, and it is evident to me 
that before very long a further increase in the 
selling price of provincial newspapers, and, in 
particular, of evening newspapers, will be 
necessary. I remarked last year that news- 
papers in the post-war period would appear 
to have been inelastic in demand. That is to 
say, price increases had not up to that time 
had a material influence on circulation. My 
suggestion that this might not continue to be 
the case has seemed to be justified in the light 
of the circulation trends of some of the mass 
circulation daily and Sunday newspapers. 
Duplication—that is to say the purchase by 
one individual of two or more papers— 
appears to be declining, but most agreeably 
to us in many cases, if the choice has to be 
between the local newspaper and a national 
newspaper, circulation figures would indicate 
that the local newspaper is preferred. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


The vigour of our Advertisement Depart- 
ment deserves a special mention. Despite the 
handicap of a newspaper strike, a railway 
strike, hire purchase restrictions, a credit 
squeeze and an Autumn budget, the total 
advertisement revenue for the year showed an 
increase of over 16 per cent compared with 
1954, The passage of time convinces me even 
more surely that the establishment of the 
Research organisation within the Department 
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has been a most productive development, No 
advertiser now need buy blind for we are able 
to place at his disposal almost every fact 
may wish to know about our circulations and 
these facts convince him better than could apy 
words that he is getting value for . 
Moreover, cordial though our relationsha 
have always been with the advertising agents 
the result of our initiative has pbeeq to 
strengthen still further the confidence 

5 £ ice between 


EMPIRE JOURNALISTS 

Ten years ago we inaugurated the K 
Empire Journalists Scholarships Scheme, Ther 
can be po doubt from the expressions of 
opinion both in this country and in thos 
Dominions from which the Scholarship holders 
have been drawn. that the scheme has achieved 
every object in mind at its inauguration ang 
more. There is now in Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa a large number of 
journalists, many of them occupying sepigp 
positions, who have a knowledge of andy 
sympathy with our Commonwealth an 
Colonial responsibilities and policies and og 
institutions here at home that could have beep 
acquired in no other way. We feel, however. 
that the changes and developments in the 
Commonwealth since the scheme was jp- 
augurated have, amongst other consequences, 
so greatly increased the financial burden likely 
to arise in the future that we have been com. 
pelled to the conclusion that this must be the 
last year in which the scheme can operate in its 
present form. 


THEIR GRATITUDE 


The scheme has, I am sure, added to th 
prestige of Kemsley Newspapers Limited 
throughout the Commonwealth and has served 
an important public service. The following 
resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
Eighth Commonwealth Press Conference in 
Canberra last November :—*“This Conference 
places on record its gratitude and appreciation 
to Lord Kemsley for having initiated the 
Kemsley Empire Journalists Training Scheme. 
This Conference also places on record its con 
viction that the Scheme served a splendid pur- 
pose and its regret that the Scheme has been 
terminated. The Conference hopes that a 
similar scheme may some day be revived, even 
if in a modified form.” 


OUR OBLIGATIONS 


It was not easy last year to forecast the 
future. It is no less difficult today. During th 
last decade the Press has been in a process of 
development, change and flux. Is it untrue or 
harsh to say that the conduct of newspapen 
has become morse of a business and less ofa 
profession and has become more concemed 
with providing entertainment than providing 
news? It has always seemed to me that 
a commercial purpose, social and indeed monl 
obligations rest upon those responsible for the 
Press of this country. Yet so often it seems 
these obligations conflict with the comme 
purpose. You have always supported me in my 
constant endeavours to produce newspaper 
of which we can all be proud but I am bound 
to remind you that the advertiser who provi 
us with so much of our life blood is primarily 
influenced by figures of circulation. Unless ¥ 
too do our best within the limits we sé @ 
provide the public with what it wants to sead 
we are not fulfilling our obligations to your 
Company. At the present time our publications 
are in a very healthy condition and I have te 
reason to be dissatisfied with them. They a 
in the hands of a young and enthusiastic 
full of eager determination, and on this oc 
sion I would like in particular to express my 
appreciation of the untiring support given ® 
me by each and every one of my colleagé 
on the Board in a year of excep 
difficulties. 


‘BzeeR DEB Steressesrses ._ 
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THE CHANCELLOR’S ‘CONFESSION 


By 


Tue speech made by the Chancellor to the 
ign Press Association last week did not 
much notice, but it was the most 

ing he has ever made. Whether he 

had discussed it beforehand with the Prime 
Minister he did not say, but its significance 
must be judged in relation to the new 
approach to defence which has followed 
ypon the talks with the Soviet leaders. 
Great Britain, said Mr. Macmillan, was 
devoting nearly twice as large a share of 
jer resources to defence as the rest of 
Western Europe. If we devoted 5 per cent. 
instead of 9 per cent. of our national 
income, the cost of defence would be £800 
million a year instead of £1,500 million. 
ffonly half of the £700 million thus saved 
were directed into exports it would com- 
pletely transform the balance of payments. 
And if the other half were shifted into fixed 
investment it would make our industrial 
future assured instead of precarious. 
Reduce defence spending by £700 million,’ 
he added, ‘and it would resolve one of the 
Treasury's main dilemmas—that it is 
dangerous to reduce taxation until we get 
more savings and it is dreadfully difficult 
to get more savings until we reduce taxa- 
tion,’ But, he said, ending on an anti- 
dimax, these calculations were a pipe- 
dream. ‘We know we can’t have it.’ We 
would have to go on carrying two rifles 
instead of one. He could see no way of 
escape. But is that really true? Is that all 
that statesmanship can achieve? What is the 
sense in acting as a very Great Power if it 
means we become—in the economic or 
industrial sense—a minor power in the next 
few years? It is useless for the Chancellor 
togo on telling us that we are living beyond 
our means when everyone now knows that 
itis the Government which is living beyond 
its military means. Does he really expect 
the trade unions to exercise wage restraint 
when they know that if he were not over- 
spending on defence there might not be any 
shortage of labour or inflation of prices? 
Mr. Macmillan cannot fool them or us any 
more since he has now told the plain truth 
about our economic position. It is the 
£1,500 million spent every year on defence 
which is upsetting our economic apple cart. 

* * a 


In the light of this confession it seems 
necessary for Parliament to reassess our 
economic crisis. It is admitted that we have 
been making more demands on our re- 
sources than we can meet, that this has 
created many more jobs than there are men 
available to fill them, that this has caused 

trade unions to force up wages and 
Wages to force up prices. Very well, but it 
8 NOt permissible for the Chancellor to lay 
the main responsibility for this inflation on 
last year’s investment boom. Everyone 
knows that we have lagged behind our com- 
Petitors in industrial investment. Yet when 
We seek to bring it up to date we are told 
We are Over-investing! Money is made dear 
tough to check capital expenditures, the 
lvestment allowances are withdrawn, the 
Capital Issues Committee is instructed to 

up what it can and the Government 
cuts the investment programmes of the 
Nationalised industries. Increasing produc- 
ivity, in other words, must go by the board. 


NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


It simply does not make sense; from 1952 
to 1954, when we were under-investing and 
the terms of trade were coming to the 
rescue of our balance of payments, the 
burden of armaments seemed tolerable, but 
as soon as we seriously got down to the task 
of bringing our industrial equipment and 
techniques up to date it is found to be 
insupportable. So what do we do? Not the 
sensible thing, which is to cut the defence 


‘expenditures, but the insane thing, which 


is to cut investment and sacrifice our 
industrial future. Whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad. 

“We intend,’ Mr. Macmillan told the 
Foreign Press Association, ‘to get the better 
of our inflationary troubles. If more 
measures are needed we shall take them. 
We shall use all the weapons we need to 
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use, both of action and of persuasion.’ He 
can certainly take action to bring the 
expansion of our economy to a dead stop, 
but I fear he will not be able to persuade 
the workers any longer to use restraint. 
They now know too much about the cause 
of the crisis. The trade unions are being 
told, I understand, that if they refrain from 
making further substantial claims the 
economy may be able to digest the last 
round of wage increases without any 
marked effect upon the cost of living— 
thanks to the disinflationary measures 
already taken—provided always the 
employers maintain or reduce their prices. 
But how can prices be held down if coal, 
steel and transport charges are to go up? 
And if prices cannot be stabilised how can 
wages be held? The Government must 
surely realise that they cannot talk them- 
selves or anyone else out of the economic 
consequences of spending too much on 
defence. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE post-holiday feeling on the Stock 
Exchange was not so bullish. Tuesday was 
the closing day of a long account and Wall 
Street was reactionary. Oil shares, which 
have now become Wall Street stocks, were 
marked down. It would be wise for investors 
who want to have an interest in an industry 
such as oil, which doubles its sales every 
decade, to wait for these sharp market set- 
backs. In spite of the huge appropriations 
to reserve out of profits, which SHELL and 
BRITISH PETROLEUM must make to maintain 
their capital spending, these companies 
should earn enough to go on increasing 
their dividends every year, while BP, with 
total reserves of over £200 million against 
an equity capital of £100.6 million, must 
sooner or later make another bonus 
distribution. British industrial companies 
are not so favoured as these oil companies. 
The DUNLOP report once again emphasised 
the present trend towards lower profit 
margins. Sales were 6 per cent. up and the 
money value of turnover 15 per cent. up. 
but the margin of profit declined from 6.2 
per cent. to 5.3 per cent. The market is 
probably correct to value the Dunlop 
equity on a 6.7 per cent. yield basis. 
* * 


The increase in the dividend from 45 
per cent. to 50 per cent. by MARKS AND 
SPENCER was just about what the market 
had expected, and the 104 per cent. rise 
in both the gross and the net profit was 
considered very satisfactory. However, I 
will personally reserve judgement until I 
have read Sir Simon Marks’s statement on 
such matters as the heavy increases in shop 
rateable values. The earnings on the equity 
capital have reached 90 per cent., but at 65s. 
the dividend and earnings yields are 
only 3.9 per cent. and 7 per cent. respec- 
tively. Sir Simon will have to be very 
reassuring about the future to justify the 
exceptional investment status of his shares. 

a * La 


One of the dullest shares from the point 
of view of market behaviour is J. & P. COATS, 
yet its trading operations are the reverse of 
its market reputation. Exchange losses loom 
large in its recent report and one of the 
main reasons for the rise in equity earnings 


from 17 per cent. to 26 per cent. last year 
was the decline in exchange losses from 
£1.3 million to £245,000. At 23s. 6d. the 
shares yield 7} per cent. on the maintained 
dividend of 8} per cent. If it is income the 
investor wants I would prefer to take 
slightly less on LONDON BRICK, which at 59s. 
returns 6.7 per cent. on a 20 per cent. 
dividend covered nearly twice by earnings. 
It would be difficult to find another ‘income’ 
share yielding as much with anything like 
the same security. 
« ’ * 


The sharp drop in the profits of the 
DAILY MIRROR was attributed to the news- 
paper strike, the increased distribution costs 
during the railway strike and the higher 
level of operating costs. Since the increase 
in the price of the paper to 2d. last Septem- 
ber, trading profits have been satisfactory. 
The maintenance of the dividend of 224 
per cent. was made possible by the com- 
pany’s investment income (from A. E. Reed 
and Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills). At 17s. 9d. the £1 shares yield 6.2 
per cent. DAILY MAIL TRUST at 38s. 3d. yield 
6.95 per cent. ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS at 
14s. 9d. yield 7.6 per cent. and BEAVER- 
BROOK NEWSPAPERS at 14s. 9d. yield 8.4 
per cent. I would guess that the profits of 
the Beaverbrook group will be better than 
the market anticipates because of its high 
advertising revenues. So if anyone wants a 
short-term speculation here it is—with the 
assurance that if the results turn out well 
they will receive the maximum publicity. 


* * * 


I must correct a misprint in my recent 
note ON BURMAH OIL. It should have read 
that each share of Burmah Oil represents 
0.648 of one British Petroleum and 0.059 
of one Shell (not 0.59). The calculation 
follows from the fact that Burmah Oil, with 
an ordinary capital of £41,209,540, holds 
26,714,925 shares of BP and 2,428,800 
shares of Shell (cum bonus). At present 
market prices Burmah Oil holdings of BP 
and Shell are worth 104s., while Burmah 
Oil itself is quoted at 89s. 6d. There will 
always be some discount but it seems 
unduly large at present. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
UNITED MOLASSES 





LARGER PROFITS 


THe 30th annual general meeting of The 
United Molasses Co. Ltd., will be held on 
June 12 in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement by Mr. G. W. Scott, 
C.B.E., chairman and managing director, for 
1955: 

Last year I forecast that the group profits 
for 1955 would be satisfactory but possibly at 
a slightly lower level than those for 1954, and 
it is, therefore, with pleasure that I have to 
advise you that the gross profits of the group 
for 1955 at £5,170,654 have considerably 
exceeded such forecast, due largely to general 
improvement in the Tanker and General Cargo 
freight markets, resulting in higher earnings 
of your company’s fleets. 

The recommended increase in the Ordinary 
dividend is considered fully justifiable in the 
light of the increased profits and the decision 
of your directors this year not to pay a special 
cash distribution out of Capital Reserve to 
Ordinary stockholders. 

The Consolidated Balance-Sheet reveals the 
great strength of the company and indicates 
that the company has ample funds to meet its 
substantial capital commitments and at the 
same time provide capital for future reason- 
able developments without having to resort 
to the issuance of fresh capital or obtaining 
loans on the money market. 

Molasses prices during 1955 remained stable 
and at a reasonable level and these conditions 
encouraged a further increase in consumption. 

Whilst it is difficult and dangerous to 
attempt to forecast the trend of affairs in the 
future, nevertheless, your company has started 
off well during the current year and present 
indications are that the profits for 1956, bar- 
ring any unforeseen recession or catastrophe, 
should not be less than those for 1955. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


THe Annual General Court of The London 
Assurance will be held on June 13 in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of the Governor, Mr. R 
Olaf Hambro: 

There was a substantial increase during 
1955 in our premium income, the total for 
the Fire, Accident and Marine Departments 
amounting to £17,540,757, as compared with 
£16,527,122 in 1954. 

Despite the increase in premium income 
the year has been slightly less profitable than 
1954, The Fire Department has suffered again 
from heavy windstorm losses in North 
America, and the Accident Department from 
the higher number and cost of motor claims 
in many territories. 

LIFE ACCOUNT: A Quinquennial Valua- 
tion of the Life Fund was made as at 3lst 
December, 1955. A surplus of £1,382,417 was 
realised and this enabled the Directors to 
declare a bonus to policyholders at the rate 
of £2 5s. per cent. per annum, an increase 
of 50 per cent. on the rate declared for the 
previous five years. 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT: The 
transfers from the four Underwriting Accounts 
amount to £834,459, as compared with 
£1,005,507 in 1954. 

The provision for United Kingdom Taxa- 
tion is £25,000 lower at £450.000. The balance 
of net profit for the Group comes to £628,258. 
as compared with £721,748 in 1954. The 
Directors have already declared an interim 
dividend on the Ordinary Capital of ls. per 


share. The dividend of 1s. 3d. per share which 
they now recommend will make a total of 
2s. 3d. per share, the amount forecast at the 
time of the “rights” issue in June last year. 

BALANCE SHEET: The combined assets 
of the Group amount to the very substantial 
total of £55,945,795, a gain of no less than 
£4,413,699 during the year. 

In both the General and the Life Funds the 
investments as a whole show a substantial 
margin between the market values and the 
book values, in spite of the considerable fall 
in the prices of fixed interest securities during 
1955. 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


One often hears it said that this is an 
extravagant age, but whether it is or not, there 
is one thing we use with a liberality that is 
often astonishing, even if we seldom suffer a 
shortage. Tens of thousands of gallons of 
water run away in the drains and sewers of 
countless towns every hour. One doesn’t think 
of this on the top of a moor where a trickle 
of water passes over a rock and goes on from 
a mere thread to a ribbon of silver, tumbling 
at length into a reservoir. On the high ground 
that little stream of acid water doesn’t bring 
to mind the reciprocation of a washing 
machine’s working parts, or the soap bubbles 
in a tub. One may think of drought when 
harrows raise dust, when growth is suddenly 
stunted, or, as I do, when I find I can stand 
dryshod and fish in places that were under 
water a week before. The prophets are all 
gloomy now. There will, they say, be a water 
shortage this summer. 


DISABLED BIRDS 


Birds with leg injuries are a not uncommon 
sight. I had just been reading about a pheasant 
that was found to have survived in a wild 
state with both its feet off, when I came upon 
a blackbird feeding on a neighbour’s lawn. It 
had a very badly mutilated foot and the joints 
of the leg were rigid, so that picking worms 
was a rather difficult business. The damaged 
leg never touched the grass and the bird 
hopped along with the foot sticking out in 
front like’ a pointer. | noticed that it was a 
most wary blackbird. No doubt it had been 
stalked on many occasions by cats. When it 
took off it did so without any difficulty, the 
position of the leg being unchanged. I was 
interested to see that the bird was in first-class 
condition and that before it took off it made 
a pugnacious advance on another blackbird 
attempting to prospect the lawn for worms. 


STRAWBERRY TIME 


Glut or famine seem the lot of the strawberry 
grower. An hour or two of sunshine ripens, 
a day or two of cloud produces mould. Con- 
tending with slugs is part of the battle. Straw- 
berries they may be, but anything that harbours 
slugs or slaters is best avoided. It is a tedious 
business propping fruit up on forked sticks, 
and as an alternative one can use ‘mats.’ 
Perhaps this puts the price of the fruit 
out of reason but one either indulges in 
strawberries and cream by virtue of a long 
purse or one’s backache, at least until a glut 
brings the price down. 
THE PIKE POOL 

There was a time when I used to go to the 
pool and fish for pike. The place is part of a 
shoot and the pool attracts a number of duck. 
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Old W., the keeper, was a kindly fellow and, 
although his employer frowned on the idea 
of anyone coming within a mile of the Place 
he thought there was some merit in my catch. 
ing pike which gobbled up the ducklings, It ig 
a long time since I fished the pool and yester- 
day I learned that I have little chance of fish- 
ing it again. Old W. has been ‘gathered in’ 
and the pool is forbidden territory as never 


before. 
Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 51. Specially contributed by D. A. SMEDLEY (Derby) 


BLACK (4 men) WHITE to play and 
mate in two moves: 
solution next week, 

Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Bottacchi: R-B 6, 
threat Q-B 4, 1... 











WHITE (4 men) 4. a 
else; 2 R-K 6, 1... 
P-Kt 4; 2 R-B 5. Brilliant illustration of half. 
pin theme with self-blocks on Q 5, K 5, for 
good value. 


THE CANDIDATES’ TOURNAMENT (2) 

A fortnight ago I made some criticisms of the 
make-up of the candidates’ tournament this year 
and suggested that fewer players meeting each 
other four or six times would be much better: 
the ideal arrangement, to my mind, would be 
six players each playing six games against every 
other player. What objections can be raised to 
this scheme? I can think of only two: (1) that 
with so few players, one of the very strongest 
might fail to qualify—which would, of course, 
matter much more with only six players than 
with ten or fifteen, (2) that it might mean an 
all-Russian tournament. 

| would meet the first objection by empowering 
the selection committee of the International 
Chess Federation to nominate up to four of the 
six players, perhaps with a two-thirds majority 
vote needed for a player to be nominated; this 
would ensure that those players whose general 
record gave them a clear right to compete, and 
no others, would avoid the hazards of the Inter- 
zonal tournament. For this tournament, for 
example, the Russians Smyslov, Bronstein and 
Keres and the American Reshevsky would 
almost certainly have been nominated. The 
remaining two or more places should be filled 
by the leading players in the Interzonal tourna- 
ment as at present. 

This leaves the second objection which, even 
if unexpressed, is probably the strongest one in 
most players’ minds—and yet, once brought into 
the open it seems to me clearly indefensible. 
The object of the exercise is to discover in the 
fairest way who is the best player in the world, 
and for this purpose it is necessary for the best 
candidates for this honour to play each other. 
Non-Russians have every chance to show that 
they are as good as the Russians—and if they 
are not, why on earth should they get in the 
tournament? Of course it is disappointing # 
none of the Western players is worth a place— 
but nothing is to be gained by trying to humbug 
ourselves: the results will make the Federation 
look foolish and spoil the tournament. So let's 
have the six best players, and no nonsense. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND |CANCER PATIENT (56421), Poor man 
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(49), condition inoperable; losing sight and 
| very depressed, Wife also ill. Grants needed 


Sculpture at for extra nourishment. Please help us to care 
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FIRST-CLASS NURSING HOME for all 


LEICESTER GALLERY, Leicester Square.| types patients, Full day ang night staff. 
Painters of “La Colonna,” 
10-1. until 31st May 

MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 
Information, Ref BY785 to translate W.1. RENOIR—SO Paintings from European’ Readers having anything to seli or profes- 
in aid of the RENOIR Founda-! sional services to offer, are invited to bring 


Brochure. Secretary, 76 Harnham Road, 


Salisbury. 


3s., students their announcement to the notice of the many 
10-12.30, thousands of readers of the ‘SPECTATOR.’ 
1914-55: a Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 3s. 6d. 


Office, 99 Gower Street, 
Adioins W-C.1, with remittance, by Monday prior 


Admission free . 
to the date of publication 


from British and Western European Schools, be mother tongue: first-class knowledge of at POTTERY. SHORT COURSE for Teachers, KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 


Fri., 17th August to Sat. Ist September, 1956 
HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY 
CAMP AT CUFFLEY ‘Lite 
arts in Western Europ This course is in-| age. 
ended for VI Form pupi 


and Austria. Formal 
janguage groups aud the study, on a com 
parative basis, of some aspx 


SCHOOL to type 
rature and the! Officer 


least two ianguagces; literary skill and ability , 
Posts graded Assistant Information catiun to G 
(unestablished) , 
qualifications and experience rising to Institute, Ceniral Square N.W 

BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 
Ww. RODIN 


pocty, It will include visits to national aft tongues 
galleries, the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre esential 
and places of hist nterest connected ign, full 


wih the theme of the course 
social activities, games, etc. Cost 

sudents £9, Herts students, £7 

should preferably be 
languages and should b¢« 

the Head of their school 
mation and application 

County Education Officer, reference N/O, 
County Hall, Hertford 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


QOut-county 





-Further infor- 


AND ESSEX 


quired in September, 
teach part-trme in Grammar Schoo! (any sub-| — 


monials 


studying two modern National 
recommended by wici by 


HIGH required 


for Fress usage 
Write giving date of birth, educa- 


Salary according to. Instructor, 


from the United £863 (men): £730 (women). Also part-time ROLAND, 
Kingdom and France, Spain, Italy, Germany translators 


Ref. BY40: (1) mother tongue Cork 


details of qualifications and eX-) yons 


Street 
Studies will consist Of French or Spanish, to handle varied English AGAINST ! ‘ 
materia! for Press usage, (2) mother tongue FRENCH DRAWINGS + 


Ability to type INGS. ART 


10-8. Admission Is 


30th July to 4th August. Particulars on appli- and the Human Male sent on by post. 

C. Griffiths, A.R.C.A., Pottery Write or call for our Free Price List and 

Hampstead Garden Suburb Literature on Family Planning. — Fiertag, 
11 


34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X. 


THE NURSING HOME BILL for Mrs. J.’s 
AC : - illness was £87 5s. But she had to find only 
BACKGROUND OF £5 7s. herself because BU.P.A. paid the 


BRONZES 


rest. You can enjoy the same benefits of pri- 


cts of European y le te ) . . " 

ropean English to handie material from European SOME 20th CENTURY SPANISH PAINT- vate treatment in illness by joining B.U.P.A. 
COUNCIL GALLERY, 4 St 
James's Square, 
. Weds. 
concerts. | perience of posts held (including dates), quot- ¢ Thurs eds. 


ing reference number as above to London 
Applicants apnpointments Officer, Ministry of Labour and| — 


: (new entrants are réstricted to those under 
S.W.t. Open till 9 June. 65), Write for literature.—British United Pro- 
Fris., Sats., 10-6, Tues. yigent Association, HL/11 Provident House, 
| Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 





| TWO PUBLIC SCHOOL GIRLS, aged 20, 





Service, 1-6 Tavistock Square, | 
16 June, 1956. No original testi-| 


should be sent. Only candidates 
forms from ~ selected for interview will be advised 

WOMAN EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT (35-40) 

i for textile organisation in N.W 

SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD. Re- England. Previous experience in general Office tq § gns a box. One quality only—the best. | to 

resident Graduate to, management and control of staff.—Box 3886 write for catalogue —Allwood Bros. Ltd.,| Postage 

- —____~— 53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels-| Thomas’ Vicarage, Devonport, Devon. 





ject) and to undertake supervision duties in 
Boarding House for 30 girls. Full Burnham 
Scale. —Full particulars can be obtained from 
the Head Mistress, t 
should be made 


ARIAN REQUIRED FOR TEXTILE Continental 
LIBRARE Q S.W.3. KEN. 1586. eg 
publicity an ad-| YOUNG GIRL, ased 20, educated at a We purchas ; 
Schoo! and finished in Paris, good Pipes.—Write for illustrated price list 
qualifications, ex- CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your! said. 4 Idaho, 5 Expositor. 7 Actacon. 8 


Organisation in N.W England. Woman with 
knowledge of design and/or 
vantage.—Box 3888 


Textile Organisation § in 
Woman with good knowl 
tile industry and its 
Lectures,—Box 3887 











Public 

MERCHANDISE SCOUT REQUIRED for appearance, 

N.V England. perience in Receptic nal work, domestics and 

of cotton tex- the care of children, would very much like own practitioner, Details from the Contact) Mistletoe 

s. Travel and| to go abroad. Prepared to consider anything. 
—Box No. 5444 


SITUATIONS 


whom application CONTINENTAL 
English homes. *au pair’ or full time. Anglo-| cieaned with PURE ALCOHOL. 3s. plus 
G1, postage, any quantity, fou Pir " 


WANTED 
GIRLS seck posts in 


Bureau, 1848 Walton Street, 


secretarial 


colours of 


field 232/233 
ASTLEY’S OF JERMYN ST. 
London, S.W.1 
briar pipe 


e old and new carved Meerschaum Aggrandise. 


Lenses Finance Co. Lid. 4(ts), Reece Mews,' Logarithm. 17 
South Kensington. S.W.1 


| would like to join a University or suitable 


PERSONAL | party for two weeks’ holiday at the end of 


July in the British Isles or abroad at a rea- 


ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The) sonable cost. Ideas and suggestions would 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected! pe greatly appreciated.—Box No ‘ 
mixed shades. Direct from the, 

largest growers in the world. From 1 an. YOUR UNWANTED CLOTHES will be put 


good use in this Dockyard Parish, 
gladly refunded.—WOOD, St. 





(08 1ib, 
Brias Fine Spe '» YOur!/ SOLUTION TO GROSSWORD No. 887 


make) reconditioned and 
ACROSS.—1! Cordwainer. 6 Balm. 10 
Mabel. 11 Apparatus, .2 Sideshows. 13 Swell, 
All repairs, new stems, etc.. 14 Cabriolets. 16 Gnat. 18 Amos. 20 
23 Sepia. 24 Runcinate. 27 
| Poctaster. 28 Erect. 29 Tass. 30 Amphitryon, 
DOWN.—1 Comus. 2 Rubadub. 3 Well 
9 Frost. 14 Chassepot. 15 
Indigent. 19 Oppress. 21 
Imagery. 22 Carat. 25 North. 26 Elton. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 


AC ROSS 

1 State of the thirsty mountaineer (4, 3, 3). 
6 It takes a backward look to attract (4) 
10 The lay of the uncouth swain (5). 
11 What Lethe makes one is 

evident for the most part (9). 
12 Making do? (9) 
13 You'll find it in a sincere newsletter (5). 
14 Tom the Water Baby? (5, 


16 One half unch for Miss Muffet, please 
(4). 

18 ‘A nurse of ninety years’! (4) 

20 Celery for a ragtime band (10). 

23 ‘After battle is best, After noise, 
tranquillity’ (Roden Noe’) (5). 

24 Waggish, 1, and unadorned but ready 
for the upshot (9) 

27 Trial suit for a High Churchman (9). 

28 ‘His wee bit blinkin’ bonnilie’ 
(Burns) (5). 

29 There's little to add to a penny; it’s 
worthless (4). 


3 The stars, the girl and ourselves make 
a bony combination (10). 


plainly 


an - ww 


oe I 


= 


ls 


15 
17 


19 
21 
22 
25 


26 
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DOWN 
Skins for the caves? (5) 
What a neck! (7) 
Going concerns (8). 
Hot, I'd wear this. Do you cotton on 
to it? (5) 
Not exactly a Thelem.te (9), 
I’m born in a castle, says the Boer’s 
Englishman (7). 
Whence the patients should get a good 
view o. the sunset (9) 
“With a cargo of —— And apes and 
peacocks’ (Masefield) (5). 
The turn of this makes your hair curl! 
(9) 
Their issue is a pocket edition (9). 
“My heart is of a good matter 
said the Psalmist (8). 
The ghost of respect (7). 
Good news for the poet (7). 
Smal! fish in parts (5). 
Shakespeare’s cousin can 
entertainment (5). 
Wherein Herrick liked to see a sweet 
disorder (5). 





provide 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
8 book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on June § and addressed: Crossword No. 889, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’ s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 























Solution to No. 887 above 


Solution on June 8 
The winners of Crossword No. 887 are: Mr, C. O’Ma.iey, 13 Gower 
Mews Mansions, London, WCi, and Miss C, M. Bowen, 18 Cumberland 
Road, Kew, Surrey. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING for graduates and well-educated 
girls Apply to J. W. Loveridge, M.A 
(Cantab.), The Principal, St. Godric’s, Sec- 
retarial College, 2 Arkwright Road, N.W.3, 
Hampstead 5986. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examin- 
tion—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management 

ort Commercial, General Cert of 
ation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 

ness subjects. Write for free prospectus 

yr advice, mentioning exam. or subject 
which interested to Metropolitan College 
G40), St Amemi, or call 30 Queen Victoria 


t © 
IN TE NSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
tarial subjects for Graduates and others 
and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
it intervals. Davies's, White Lodge, 
Road, W.14 (Park 8392). 
TUITION for Gen. Cert 
imining Boards), London, B.A., 
Econ B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional 
Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D 
M.A., LL.D., Dept, B92, Wolsey 
rd, Est. 1894 


Ad on 


POSTAI of Educn. 
’ B.Sc., 
B.D 


H Oxf 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Residential Course 


“SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY’ 


An advanced Course for 
Teachers and Students 
MADINGLEY HALL, CAMBRIDGE 
11-18 AUGUST, 1956 
ee for the Course, including cost of 
residence at Madingley Hall, £6.10.0 


nformation may be obtained fro 


at 


Further 
The Secretary, Board of Extra-Mural 
Studies, Stuart House, Cambridge 








SGetied < Spore ERR: 


CHAMBERS 


+ Journal O. 


3 6—> Science Hom 


June 2s. 
Selected from the Contents: 


CUSTOMS AND MANNERS 

To the making of a Customs Off icer 
go Solomon’s wisdom, Gamaliel’s 
Job’s patience, and—fortunately 
taxpayer—the penetration ol 
Sherlock Holmes. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE WORLD 
Less than one- — of the world has 
mapped and many 
*xisting maps are highly inaccurate 


HIS MAJESTY’S HORSE 
GUNNERS 

Traditionally the corps d’elite brought 
heir guns up at a gallop; today the 
ifteen service batteries roar into 
ction in tanks and self-propelled 
25-pounders. 
LUMBER-ROOM EXPLORERS 
There are in this country vast sources 
of material awaiting discovery in 
archives which have not been sifted 
for decades 

FLASHBACK ON DIAMONDS 
Losses of diamonds from theft have 
ilways been heavy and are unlikely 
ever to disappear, despite the most 
elaborate precautions. 

THE PROBLEM OF ODOURS 
No one has yet been able to measure 
Nor for that matter has any- 
succeeded in showing what 


ict, 


or the 


been proper 


a smell 
yet 


nell is. 


ye 
one 
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| THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306 
(3 lines), 





LITERARY 


MAKE YOUR HOLIDAY PAY for itself by 
writing about it! Editors want articles and 
stories with a holiday flavour, The London 
School of Journalism will show you how 
to write—and sell—them. Free Book and 
advice from Prospectus Dept., London 
School of Journalism, 57 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. (MUS. 4574) 

CASANOVA, Memoirs trans. Machen, 12 
vols. quarto, 1000 copies pub. Casanova Soc 
1922 at £25, £15 post free.—Box 3947. 


ECONOMIC DIGEST. A monthly journal 
for responsible people. It provides in digest 
form the really important facts, Is. 6d. per 
copy.—Edit. Office, 47 Eaton Place, London, 
S.W.1 
FICTION-WRITING. 
tutors.—No sales—no 
appears in all markets, Prospectus free from 
Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fiction- 
bd ey Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
Street, London, W.1 
LITERARY TYPING 2s. 6d. 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min 
R Jennings, 55 Brockman 
yIikestone 
J, F. GEIBSON’S AGENCY is able to accept 
a limited number of popular feature and 
fiction writers. Usual commission on sales and 
World syndication. You are invited to write 
to him at 42 Lambolle Road, N.W.3. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. Carbon 
Free. All work speedily and accurately carried 
out.—R. W. A. Barnes, 122 Mill Lane, 
N.W.6 
TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS Work 
of the, highest quality speedily dispatched 
Margaret Allan, 174 Manchester Road, 
Bradford 
‘VYRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 
free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
“Know How.’ Send for Free R.3 ‘Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success.” No Sales 
No Fees tuition—B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 
W.i 


We are specialist 
fees. Students work 


1,000. Carbon 
Charge 4s.— 
Rd., 





SHOPPING BY POST 


BLANKETS DIRECT FROM MILL from 
10/- size, Wholesale Prices. Send for Free 
Illustrated Brochure and Patterns, Bradford 
Blanket Co., Dept, ‘S,” 131 Manchester 
Road, Bradford 5 
BLACK CURRANTS 
July, railed carr. pd. same day as 
ked. Large Juicy fruit.—Send for my 
Fruit Circular’ giving prices and details.— 
Capt. F. O. Lewis, R.N., Presteigne, Rad- 
norshire 
CANADIAN FRUIT JELLIES. Outstand- 
superior to those generally on sale 
highly praised by our customers wh 
them as quite different Assort 
Raspberry, Cherry, Lime, Lemon 
Easy simple instructions on each 
packet, Post Paid. 12 for 10s., 24 for 19s 
At least one of our Specialities is adver- 
tised in this column every week.—SHILLING 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane 
London, E.C.3 
DAHLIAS FOR 
CUTTING, well-rooted plants; 
F.W.S., 8 Copperfield Avenue, 
Middx. (Uxbridge 2703) 
ENVELOPES (Dickinson), 1,000 34 x 6in 
Buff i4s., White 18s. Rubber Stamps 
Warson, 7 Newton Avenue, London, N.10 
RARE STAMPS Fine Selection of all 
countries (B.C. or For.) sent on approval at 
6d. in the Is. discount from catalogue prices 
Sold singly. Many old issues in quarter Cat 
-I, J, WAITT, Outspan, Whitstable, Kent. 





in 12 Ib. Baskets- 


aie 


nely 
Very 
describe 
Strawberry 

and Orange 


EXHIBITION AND 
15s. dozen 
Hillingdon 


FOR SALE 
SINK ASCOT—barely used and 
For sale at very reasonable 
Box No. 1001. 





AS NEW, 
of latest design 
price of £10 





PROPERTY FOR SALE 


POLDEN HILL VILLAGE, near Bridg- 
water. Pair of Cottages. Mains and Drains. 2 
Acres Orchard and Garden, Garage. Suit 
Pensioner wishing to augment Pension.— 
Box 3944, 


-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23 
28 Craven Street, 
Postage on this issue: Inland and overseas, 


n Great Britain by Gate & PoLDEN LTD. 
52 weeks). 


| MAJORCA, 


SPECTATOR, 


ACCOMMODATION 


IRELAND, 
Dunmore 


All-elect. cott.. to let Sept 
Safe bath. Sleep 5. £20.—Box 3948 


PEACE, SUNSHINE, Sand & 
Bathing at remote fishing village 
Guests welcomed at Casa Sontag, Cala 
Ratiada. Weekly pension 6 gns. 
PEMBROKESHIRE, Nature 

comed. Historic house, woods, 
farm; modern amecuties; 
Orielton 


Rock 


lovers 
lakes, own 


Pembroke. 


PRIVATE ADVERTISER offers four-berth 
Caravan, immaculate condition, 
with all linen, cutlery, etc., for touring N 
and S. Ireland where no parking restrictions 
apply.— Available tortnightly periods now on- 
wards.—‘ Harris,’ Rostrevor, Co. Down, N.1 
RETIRED ARMY OFFICER & WIFE 
would welcome two 
paying guests, Riding, Tennis, 
Golf. Fishing Self-contained accimmodation 
available for parents on leave from abroad. 
Box 3902. 

SELF-CONTAINED HOLIDAY accommo- 
dation, Pembrokcshire. Sleep 6 or more 
Salmon & Sea Trout Fishing River. Teify.— 
Box 3902. 
URGENT. 
looking for a 


Nature Reserve, 


Four careful young ladies are 
self-contained flat with two 
bedrooms, sitting-room, kitchen, bathroom 
and lavatory in Kensington, Knightsbridge 
or Victoria. If any Spectator Reader knows 
of anything would they please ring PARK 
7505 after 6.30 on week-days 





HOTELS 


APPLEBY, Westmorland. GARBRIDGI 
HOTEL. Beautifully situated between Lakes 
and Pennines Fishing, Golf Billiards 
Library and Music Room. TV Licence 
Cent, Htg.§ AA & R.A.C. A ‘Signpost 
country house hotel. Lovely in Spring. Te 

71 


BOURNEMOUTH, CONNAUGHI1 
COURT, W. Cliff. Tel. 1944, 33 rms., 20 
yards sea front, Gardens, Putting Green 
Garages. Superlative food, Summer, 9-11 
gns. weekly 
GREYSTOKE 
Bourneraouth 
Mediterranean 
Bar. 
JERSEY, C.I. 
Reg.). In thi 


HOTEL, Canford Cliffs 
Enchanting views, like 
Swimpool, Cinema, Nautica 


‘SEA CREST’ Petit Port (2nd 
converted petite & picturesque 
old farmhouse, visitors enjoy sur excellent 
cuisine, and love the holi’ay informality 
Ashley Courtenay recommended, 


‘IF YOU ARE REALLY PARTICULAR 
how you eat, spent 5s. on The Good Food 
Guide published by Cassell.’—Picture Post 
Members of the Good Food Club recom 
mend about 700 restaurants and hotels in 
Great Britain, where you can rely on good 
food at a reasonable price. ‘Doing an excel- 
lent job New Statesman, Current edition 
1955/56, from all booksellers, 


ITALY. GUESTS WELCOMED for restfu 
< iy with all comforts in lovely old man 
at ORTA,. Good cuisine, garden, bri 
hure. Also to Jet in the house, furnished flat 
(min, 2 weeks), service available,—Ca’ Nigra 
Miasimo Lago B’Orta (Novara). 

KING CHARLES I HOTEL, Ventnor, Isle 
of Wight. Tel.: Ventnor 161, Very comfort 
able accommodation, English & Continenta 
cuisine, Games Room. Licensed Club. Terms 
9 gns.-11 gns, weekly. 

RYE, SIMON THE PIEMAN TEAROOMS 
Lion Street, receive a few guests. Rye 220 
SUNNY SPAIN, 24 miles ftom sea and 
Barcelona Wonderful climate. Excellent 
cuisine, Special low terms - Write Hotel 
Congost, Figar, near Barcelona. 
RYE.—THE HOPE ANCHOR, RAC, AA 
approved. Licensed. Superb position in a 
lovely centre for holidays. Rye 2216. 
SUSSEX DOWNS. MONKS REST GUEST 
HOUSE (17 Centufy), Jevington,, the village 
in the Downs, Easy access Eastbourne. All 
comforts, Brochure, Polegate 178 


SS 





HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


AIR HOLIDAYS by Plane London/Pisa and 
a fortnight’s tour inc, Rome, Florence 
Perugia, 524 gns. By piane London/Geneva 
and a week at Trient, Valais, and a week by 
Lake of Biel, then by plane Basle/London, 
364 gns.—Brochure from Wings Ltd., 48c 
Park Xd., baker St., N.W.1. AMB. 1001 


London, W.C.2, 


wel- 


near sea.—Lockley, | 


complete | sg: 


boys over 12 for hols. as | sz 
Sea Bathing, |); 


SWI ORL ANG 





8 DAYS.. 
kd ee 

AUSTRIA 

8 DAYS.. 

IS DAYS 


ITALY 


DAYS.. 
Alli 
We have II 


15 
ling Fare & Ao ommodation 
accommodatior ro rae re 
Saturday a Sunday de partures 
h the Summe Secure your 
eping be rth now 
WW Programme to Dept 
HOTEL-PLAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
CHURCH PLACE, JERMYN ST, 
LONDON, S.W 
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DISCOVERY 
Magazine of Scientific Progress 
Principal contents for June 1956 
On the Possibility of Producing Thermo. 
nuclear ~ actions in a Gas Discharge, | 
I chatoy. (First publication ip 
English € classic paper recently read 
Harwe Ww won aroused world-wide 
press comment 
The I vag al Curve of Science. Derek 
enormous growth of 
doubling every ten 
is about to reach its 
Scie e canno! continue to ex- 
pand at it rate and steps must 
its future.) 
Astronomer without Telescope. (A profile! 
of the Senior Astronomer, giving his 
views on the future of bis science ip 
Great Britain.) 


scientific 


ears since 175 


$ present 


taken to guide 


Nuclear Power for Aircraft. (The firs 
drawings to be published in this country 
illustrating how atomic power may be 
ible to propel aircraft in the future.) 

international Geophysical Year. (The ini 

IGY represent the greatest peace- 
time international scientific effort yet 
indertaken by man. A month-by-month 
report will keep readers of Discovery 
informed.) 

Published by 

Monthly 2/6 


als 


Jarrold & Sons Ltd., Norwich 
Annual Subscription 3)- 
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WINE CATERING 

° We have a Private Room for 

* Sherry Parties Dinners * Receptions 
: Private Entrance * Extremely cheap prices 
: LAYTONS 
RESTAURANT 
(Manchester Sq.) W.! 
WEI 8808 


WINE 


2a Duke St 
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AN IDEAL 
BIRTHDAY GIFl 


We will post the SPECTATOR to 
of friends residing im 
part the world at the 
following rates: 


any your 


any of 


52 weeks, 45s.; 26 weeks, 22s. 6d. 


In addition a Birthday Greeting 
card will be forwarded stating the 
SPECTATOR comes as 2 gift 
from you. 


Send instructions to: 


THE SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER STREET, W.Cl 








1896. Published by THe SPecTaToR LTD., at 
at their Wellington Press 
1¢d.: Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 


99 Gower St., La 
Subscrip tion 
25, 1986 


its Offices, 
Aldershot. 
ld.—Friday, May 





